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A Morning in Lille, France. 


COULD any of our readers 
i) who have a taste for works 
Wwe of art and art-manufacture, 
chance to visit Lille, they 
should seek an introduction 
to the house of Mr. Gentil, 
in the Rue de lHépital 
Militaire. Even in the court- 
yard there is something to 
be seen: an _ elaborately- 
carved porch, with twisted 
columns and Gothic panel 
work below, applied to the 
modern house; sculptures in 
marble; and an exquisitely 
wrovght iron pump, attri- 
buted to Quintin Matsys, but 
undoubtedly something later 
in date. The dog-kennel is 
# piece of Gothic work, and 
the owner says his canire 
)) friend respects it fully. The pro- 
We mise thus given is more than fulfilled 
on entering, for within there is 
found such a ramassement of articles of 
art manufacture, chiefly of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, as can scarcely 
be matched elsewhere in a private house ; 
articles not used exceptionally here and there, 
as decorations and special curiosities, but ac- 
tually filling the house, and made to perform 
daily duty. Take up the nearest thing that 
comes to hand in the first room you enter: it is 
a damascened inkstand, of the time of Louis XIV., 
with a gun-lock attached to it to get light for the 
sealing-wax; and next it is a work-box of the 
same period, with all its contents to the 
minutest particulars. Porcelain of Palissy and 
lacquered chinaware stand about. The fire-irons 
are elegant work of the seventeenth century, 
and Mr. Gentil has the same story to tell that 
collectors in this country can: how that first 
buying the poker and so forth, the broom of 
the identical set came to his hands from an 
entirely different quarter some years afterwards. 

One root. displays furniture wholly of the reign 
of Louis XV., with Gobelins and Beauvais tapestry 
marvellously fresh and bright. Illustration is 
carried as far as it can be. Open one of those 
round purses lying on the table, and which every 
one knows, if only from the pictures of the 
period : it contains a contemporary pack of cards, 
counters charmingly engraved,a little writing-case, 
and fine medals of the king. Even more remark- 
able than other rooms seems the little kitchen, 
wherein every article is of the same artistic 
character, gridirons, steelyards, jugs, dishes, and 
saucepans. The holes in the colander form the 
name of the original owner, and show the date, 
1630: while of warming-pans there are half-a- 
dozen, more or less elegant and “ cunning.” 

Going upstairs to what may be called the 
museum proper, or rather, the study, chairs, 
tables, floor, walls, are covered with pieces of iron- 
work, thousands of medals,—we use the word 
advisedly,—wood carvings, curious deeds, seals, 
and autographs. Unlocking one drawer for a 
key, and with that a cabinet, and then plunging 
his arm into a tangled heap of riches, Mr. | 
Gentil, if you are in favour, brings out, as 
evidently one of his most treasured relics,— 
a diamond- mounted snuff- box, displaying a 
capital N., the gift of Buonaparte to his 
father, and containing a lock of the emperor’s 
hair, cut after death at St. Helena. A more 
remarkable collection, in short, the gatherings 









during fifty years, is seldom to be found; and 
we grieved to hear the obliging owner of it say, 
touching his head, when we asked if he had a 
descriptive catalogue of it,—* It is only here.” 
Lille is farther fortunate in having a 
museum of its own, including a large collec- 
tion of pictures, bad and good, ancient and 
modern (some of the former being copies and 
some originals), disposed in commodious galle- 
ries. Some of the best of the modern pictures, 
—for example, a large painting by Héckert, 
“A Swedish Church,”—are the gift of the Em- 
peror. The great boast, however, of the museum 
in Lille, is the Wicar collection of drawings by the 
early masters, including a remarkable set of 
small sketches by Francia, sketches by Giotto, 
Guido, Titian, Rembrandt, Raffaelle, and Michel- 
angelo. The collection ascribed to the last-named 
great artist, nearly 200 in number, is very extra- 
ordinary. It includes studies of architectural 
works of his own period (such as the buildings of 
Bramante), and studies from the works of the 


especially Brunelleschi, for whom he professed the 
greatest admiration. There are also studies from 
the antique monuments, drawn with great care; and 
compositions of his own, set forth with great free- 


staircase of the library of San Lorenzo, Florence, 
concerning which thereis some difference of opinion. 
It is known that Michelangelo designed this stair- 
case when altering the building to fit it for a 
library, and that the works were stopped till 1555, 
remaining unfinished for thirty-two years. Vasari 
relates how that Michelangelo, being then applied 
to for his original design, or such suggestions as 
might enable those who were concerned to execute 
the staircase in the way he had proposed, replied 
that the drawings were lost, and that he remem- 
bered nothing about them. 

He says in his letter on the occasion,—“ Mi 
torna ben alla mente come un sogno, una certa 
scala ma non credo che sia quella che pensai allora, 
perche mi torna cosa goffa.” 

In the same letter, however, he gave “‘ Messer 
Georgio” his recollections of the scheme. The book 
containing the sketch, now in the Wicar Museum, 
was lost during the siege of Florence. ‘ We are 
persuaded,” say the directors of the museum, 
“that all the erroneous discussion that has long 
taken place as to this staircase results from the 
wrong interpretation which has been given to ex- 
pressions in Michelangelo’s letter. After a careful 
examination, the precious drawing that we possess, 
and which appears to have been unknown until 
the present time, seems to us to reveal the right 
disposition which this staircase should have in the 
place for which it was destined.” 

Accompanying the drawings is a letter from 
Francis I. of France, to Michelangelo, seeking to 
purchase any good works of his hand that he 
could let him have. This is dated in February, 
1546. 

In the gallery containing the sketches there 
is a curious and instructive set of ten plans 
of Lille at different epochs, commencing with it as 
it was in the year 1000, and ending with it in 
1793. These were made about the year 1828. 
The museum is open to the public, free, on 
Sunday and Thursday in every week, besides féte 
days. 

Wicar, in addition to his remarkable collections, 
left to his native town, by a deed dated the 28th of 
January, 1834, funds for the maintenance at Rome 
of three students, being inhabitants of Lille, in the 
classes of painting, scu)pture, and architecture, 
respectively. 

Besides what we have already mentioned, 
there is, in the same building, a collection of 
“curiosities,” so to speak, called the “ Moillet 
Museum ;” and an industrial museum, showing 
preparations and processes in the style of our 
Brompton collections. The industrial museum, 
we may say, contains some creditable specimens of 
stained glass by Mr. Gaudelet, the principal 











architects of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, | 


dom of hand. The latter include a plan for the | 
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artist in that material in the town, and by whom 
the new windows in the cathedral have been exe- 
euted. 

This building is now being restored under the 
direction of Mr. Canissier, the town architect. 
Some additions have been made at the south-east 
corner in very good Gothic. The Bourse, too,— 
an ornate building, erected in 1652,—is under- 
going restoration. 

The new church, for which it will be remem- 
bered designs were obtained in competition, English 
architects carrying off the chief premiums but not 
being employed, is making very slow progress. 
The crypt under the east end, vaulted with brick 
and stone groins, is used for service. The stone 
work above is carried up to some height, and the 
foundations of part of the nave are constructed 
very solidly. At present there is little of beauty 
apparent, though plenty of strength. 

Lille much needs a sanitary board. The river 
Deule, which traverses the city, onght to be spelt 
Deuil, so black are its waters. The cellars of the 
houses almost wholly below ground and inhabited 
by a dense population, are a disgrace to a civilized 
community. This was pointed out some years 
ago by commissioners sent from Paris, but little 
improvement in this respect seems to have fol- 
lowed their report. Travellers into Belgium by 
the night train, who are forced to remain, as is 
now the case, two hours in the station at Lille, 
may detect one result of this and other unsanitary 
arrangements in the pungent and poisonous air 
which fills the waiting-rooms there. But for the 
out-of-door habits of the population, the death rate 
‘in some of the French towns would attain even 
| more frightful proportions than it now exhibits. 














ART AND PHILOSOPHY. 


At the recent Antwerp Art-Congress, the third 
| section had to consider and decide on the following 
| questions :— 

lst. What are the relations between philosophy 
and art ? 
| 2nd. Does not art exercise a certain influence 
|upon the moral and intellectual development of 
| nations ? 
3rd. What influence do we recognise as produced 
| upon modern genius by contemporary art? Does 
| not our epoch possess a new principle, which may 
| etee to the plastic arts a fresh direction and ex- 
| pression ? 
| 4th. Ifart, in expressing contemporary thought, 
ought to offer a symbol of it to all eyes, by what 
class of works can this end be best obtained ? 
| Mr. Huard, in reporting the discussions to the 
| general meeting, gave a fair idea of what was said. 
| His remarks will assist us in conveying it to our 

readers. 

| It is no easy matter to treat with perspicacity 

such abstract ideas as those which the section had 
ito consider; and this difficulty was increased 
| owing to the various languages in which the ideas 
were promulgated, one half of the speeches having 
|been delivered in German, Flemish, and in 
| English; the remainder in French. 

Touching the first question, what relation does 
philosophy bear to art? it is worthy of remark 
that no member of the section represented art to 
consist in pure and simple imitation of physical 
nature, All were agreed to recognize an intimate 
relation between the known facts of philosophy 
and the manifest actions of art. 

Philosophy proceeds from human intelligence : 
art, equally, is derived from the intellectual domain, 
the human thought: that is the one common 
source from which philosophy and art alike receive 
their existence. True, great distinctions divide 
them: thus, philosophic science is abstract and 
general; art is individual, and to it a sensible 
form isa necessity. These are essential differences, 
which may not be safely overlooked ; for if art 
strive to remain in generalities, and usurp the 
nature of philosophy, it subsides into empty and 
false idealism. But if it desire, on the other 
hand, to limit itself to sensible forms, it cannot 
escape materialism. 

The relations between philosophy and art are 
so close, that to each school of philosophy there is 
a corresponding school of art. If beauty be to 
the philosopher merely an agreeable sensation, the 
artist need not in his works propose to himself any 
other end than to contribute to this sensual en- 





joyment, and art becomes materialistic. Let the 
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philosopher behold in the beautiful the splendour 
of truth, and art becomes spiritual : it will seek, 
by its works, to arouse in the soul that exqaisite, 
delightful impression which accompanies the per- 
ception of moral beauty; so that one may apply 
to the arts equally well as to men that old 
French proverb,—* Tell me what philosophy you 
hold, and I will tell you what you are.” 

One member enunciated the idea that the 
artist ought not to belong to any school. He 
ought, it has been said, only to depend upon his 
own individual sentiment. If it be desired to 
imprison the artist in a sect of philosophy, art 
will break such fragile chains; and God forbid 
that the attempt succeed, for it would be to con- 
demn him to immobility. 

This thesis has met with contradictors. It is 
not right, it has been objecte!, to confound 
philsophy with the schools that claim to represent 
it. There is a great distinction between the artist 
enslaving himself to a course adopted by a school 
of philosophy, and following, without being aware 
of the fact, a philosophic idea,—dealing in philo- 
sophy, in a word, as Mr. Jourdain made prose, 
without being aware of it. For this latter case, 
the artist enjoys perfect liberty; and yet, at the 
same time, art rests upon its right foundation,— 
human thought. 

This freedom for the artist of being subject only 
to his individual sentiment was generally allowed 
by the section. 

Then arose the question, if the artist ought so 
far to follow his own individual feeling, might he 
not also release himself from every authority, 
even to that of religion? Immobility of art 
would be the consequence, it was said. This is an 
error. Christian art, for example, has given birth 
to schools widely differing: —the Byzantine school, 
the Umbrian school, the Flemish school, Raffaelle, 
Rubens, &c.,—present to us, with the eame ac- 
knowledged facts, expressions extremely varied. 

A member made an effort to bring back the 
discussion to the question, the relations between 
philosophy and art. According to him, individual 
sentiment does not suffice to decide the point. 
Doubtless, the individual is free; but, to reach 
the public, the productions of the artist pass 
throngh his soul, and take their impress from it. 
What ideas animated that soul? It was not of 
importance to know if it belonged to the philoso- 
phy of Kant, or that of Mr. Cousin? No: the 
one thing needful to ascertain was, if that soul 
were truly great and noble; and the more grand, 
the more noble it was, so in proportion would be 
grand and noble the impress stamped upon its 
productions. With only liberty, a man cannot 
produce a picture: it is further necessary to know 
to the service of what thoughts, of what senti- 
ments, this liberty is to be applied. Well, it is 
this that philosophy will point out; and the more 
she ennobles the soul, the more will she advance 
art. 

Thus it is seen by the foregoing remarks that 
all members were agreed to admit that art does 
no more than translate into a sensible form the 
thought and the feelings of man. But so far, 
this thought and these sentiments merely appear 
as derived from efforts purely human. A member 
hereupon propounded the idea that Revelation (the 
Sacred Writings and the Prophets) could conduct 
to the same results as human science, the most 
sure and the most solidly acquired. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this principle 
is, that Revelation ought to be a more sure and 
certain guide for the artist than philosophy. 

To this it was replied, that this thesis would 
circumscribe the domain of art, since, excepting 
Jews and Christians, there were no artists capable 
of drawing from such a source. 

Therefore, to sum up the spirit of the discussion 
upon the first question, art is inspired from 
thought, and is not a servile imitation of nature. 
Such was the unanimous opinion of the section. 
As regards thought itself, it ought not, in the 
opinion of the greater number, to be dictated by 
a school ora creed; it ought to be free and 
spontaneous. 

Then as to the second question: does not art 
exercise a certain influence upon the moral and 
intellectual development of nations ? 

There was no hesitation in replying in the 
affirmative to this question. The influence of art, 
it was said, is good or bad according to the nature 
of the inspiration which animates the artist. But 
it cannot be denied, whatever may be the value of 
the work, whether the artist were conscious of the 
power he was about to exercise over his fellows, 
or that it was unknown to him, a sort of contagion 
will propagate the idea, or the sentiment, of which 
this work of art is the expression. Let us add, 

there is for thought no more universal means of 


communication. In truth, art isendowed with the 
unique privilege of speaking in a lenguage that is 
understood by all. Admiring the same objects, 
charmed with the same beauties, men unite in a 
common understanding; love of art is one of the 
most solid bases of human brotherhood. 

Third question. What influence do we recog- 
nize as produced upon the modern genius by 
contemporary art? Does not our epoch possess a 
new principle, which may give to the plastic arts 
a fresh direction and expression ? 

A prefatory question was mooted,—Is there 
a modern genius ? 

No, replied a member, and in support of this 
assertion he remarked that there is no original 
contemporary art. 

The section acknowledged some portion of truth 
in this opinion, and therefore substituted the 
phrase “‘ tendency to modern genius,” for “ modern 
genius.” 

What is this tendency ? 

Some members thought that Realism was the 
truly characteristic tendency of our epoch. Photo- 
graphy, and still more the stereoscope, this was the 
last art-word of the day. Such was not the opinion 
of the section. Even as we have seen with regard 
to the first question, the supremacy of mind 
over matter was admitted by all the speakers. 
Art, individual in itself, proceeds in the indi- 
viduality of idea and of sentiment, super-sensible 
elements, quite distinct from the objective quality 
that art applies itself to render. 

We have said that to this point the section was 
unanimous in expressing itself according to this 
meaning. Nevertheless, the defence of Realism 
was undertaken by a member specially authorized 
to maintain this opinion. He made the cha- 
racteristic of modern art to consist in the com- 
merce of ideas. 

To this was objected, with the assent of the 
assembly, that those of his works which had at- 
tracted the most notice, were precisely those 
wherein something more than pure and simple 
imitation of nature was evident. 

The question took a higher ground. In glanc- 
ing back to the history of the human race, one 
orator demonstrated that each epoch possessed its 
own distinctive and original character. He passed 
successively in review Greece, Rome, the Reforma- 
tion, the French Revolution, and then asked if 
our epoch had a character, had tendencies, peculiar 
to itself. 

Entering into this train of thought, it was sub- 
mitted, that that which characterizes the present 
age is, the sovereignty of the people; or, to speak 
more correctly, the more enlightened, more de- 
veloped sentiment, the dignity of humanity. 

But is there nothing superior to man, which 
may furnish the artist with a true and abundant 
inspiration? Should not art seek its inspiration 
in a domain superior to that of human nature: 
that is to say, in the infinite, in the Deity? 
Always, be it understood, with perfect indepen- 
dence of thought. 

Another speaker maintained that the tendencies 
of modern thought were in nowise materialistic ; 
he set himself in particular to show the fearful 
and degrading consequences that these tendencies 
would entail, in an artistic point of view, if they 
were to be exalted into doctrine, and adopted 
generally. He strikingly contrasted the artist 
inspired with the pure single love of his art, 
making of this art a religion, with him who, 
deserting his true mission, seeks in his art only 
the means of flattering the caprice or passion of 
the day; or degrades it to the worship of the 
golden calf. 

What, now, is the best method of expressing 
modern thought? This is the fourth and last 
question. 

The section having admitted generally that the 
characteristic tendency of our epoch is, above all, 
to popularize art, and to spread its salutary in- 
fluence among the most numerous classes, the 
method which appears likely best to realize these 
tendencies seems to be mural painting, which 
places the work of the artist before the eyes of all, 
and withdraws himself from influences entirely 
individual and evanescent. 

One member, it is true, objected that if mural 
painting detached the artist from private influence, 
it delivered him up all the more completely either 
to the influence of public authorities, or to that 
of powerful corporate bodies. We may ask if the 
publicity of these grand productions is not a 
sufficient tee both for the moral liberty of 
the artist and for the elevated character of his 
work ? 

An ideal is a necessity; every one has acknow- 
ledged this. Where is it to be found? The 





thought of Deity alone can give it a real character. 





It may be said, in summing up, that, in the 
opinion of the section, that which most charac- 
terizes modern genius, and, consequently, which 
best indicates to art the direction it ought to follow, 
is the sentiment peculiar to our epoch of respect for 
the liberty of man, and the consciousness of his 
dignity. 


The Abbé Brauwers, of Holland, delivered a 
discourse at the meeting in connection with this 
subject, which produced a very stirring effect. 
Mr, oe said: When a on Con- 
gress I was overpowered by the genius of others, 
I was delighted to meet here those whose works I 
had admired ; I bowed my head before these great 
authorities, and I had no thought of becoming 
myself a speaker. I ask your a now 
allowing myself to be guided by a di feeling ; 
poco to refute the wehahat anaes 
ought not to belong to an i . 
There ave. tase thins $0 heal ingui ¢ - 
ing to a systematic philosophy, and really a 
philosopher. Every artist is a phi ; it is 
degrading him to wish to make him otherwise. 
And this is the reason: man addresses himself to 
men, to reasoning beings. If he has no conscious- 
ness of what he does, he no longer acts as a man, 
The artist naturally asks himself, before — 

hy am 





a picture: “ What am I about to do ?—w: 

going to do it >—what means am I about to employ 
to accomplish it?” To ask oneself this is to 
philosophize. The man who does not think at all 
as he takes up his pencil, what does he produce ? 
It is like the fable of the ape exhibiting the magic 
lantern. It is in vain that he says to the by- 
standers, “ Behold!” Every one exclaims, “I see 
nothing.” The most that can be said of his work 
by some good-natured friend is, “ I see something 
certainly, but I cannot distinguish what it is.” It 
becomes, therefore, necessary for the artist to 
choose some end worthy of man as a domestic and 
social being; possessed of a mortal body and an 
immortal soul; of a body which must be submis- 
sive to the soul, as the pencil to the hand of the 
painter, as the tongue to the orator, as the instru- 
ment to the musician, This is what philosophy 
must accomplish. In the next place must be con- 
sidered the means most conducive to this end. 
Herein lies the task taste has to perform, 
the good taste which ought to be president 
of every organized commission as to a work of 
art. The plan of the artist once decided upon, 
the fine arts are called in to execute it, and to 
give to the idea a sensible form. Philosophy con- 
structs the skeleton; the fine arts string together 
the nerves, cover them with flesh, and crown 
the whole with youth and beauty. Philosophy is 
the general; the fine arts are the valiant legions 
which fight under hisorders. Art can do nothing 
without philosophy. To separate it from art is 
to tear the wings the eagle, to strike out the 
eye of the lion, to wrench away the heart from the 
beautiful. Every man who earnestly desires to 
contemplate Truth, will feel rays of light descend 
around him; his heart will throb with an ardour 
that will incite him to work, and thus communi- 
cate to others the splendid vision he has beheld. 
It is by the aid of philosophy alone that the artist 
can captivate souls with beauty. If he do not 
succeed in attaining the ideal, from the moment 
that he eute into the block with the chisel of 
philosophy, each splinter that he strikes off will 
be a star toillumine the world. If he has thought 
well before acting,—if he has called philosophy 
to his aid, he will have but to caress the marble, 
and the statue will arise, animated, beneath his 
fingers,—the canvas will breathe under his pencil. 
For the poet, his task is less difficult. To con- 
quer senseless matter, command the block of stone: 
this is the triumph of reason. Language, not 
being a tangible body, the poet has at his dis- 
posal all means afforded by the other arts. He 
has the colours of the painter; his thoughts will 
arrange themselves in some sort like to statues ; 
and he will have the resources of the musician, 
thanks to the harmony of language. 

Mention has been made of Milton: allow me to 
do honour to another poet, a son of the city towards 
which I felt myself impelled, in. spite of myself. 
You will see that truth is not quite usedup. The 
ideal counts more than one heaven: those who 
have arrived at the third need not fear being infi- 
nite. March! march! Forward! In these 
spheres one is never content: the ideal seems ever 
above us. And this is the reason why the best 
artist is ever the least satisfied with work. 
The ideal to which he <n 
aoe. and nearer forces him to a a“ 

accomplished. It is ing like it, 
thinks, but it a eat it, He pamvogrs gh better, 
and never ceases; because, in proportion as he 
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works, the horizon of his thought recedes towards 
the infinite. 

Philosophy and the fine arts are united by bands 
so sacred that it is criminal to wish to break them. 
To separate philosophy from art would be a divorce 
such as we ought never to have in our day. 
Philosophy is the master, the king; and art is the 
sweet queen, all beauty, fascination, and grace. 
It is to degrade the artist to treat him as a 
deserter from philosophy. There has been some 
talk about individuality. But we remain always 
individual ; and even in the bosom of God we are 
ourselves individually distinct from that which 
surrounds us. No doctrine can suppress the indi- 
viduality of genius. I do not speak of the copyist ; 
he is not an artist ; he is nothing. ‘There has also 
been talk about liberty ; but I understood nought 
of what was said. Is there one being who does 
not bow the head before the majesty of genius ; 
who is not willing to bend the knee before heavenly 
beauty? Let us pauseand marvel at him. Who 
would dare, in the face of a great work of genius, 
to exalt his own personality, and to exclaim, “I 
am all; thou art nothing;” and to throw dirt 
upon celebrities, instead of crowning them with 
laurel ? If it were the modern artist no one would 
second him. 

Every one admits the influence of art, of truth, 
and of virtue. Every artist is pervaded with the 
consciousness of his mission; he knows that he 


at so much per yard or per piece of a given num- 
ber of yards, or so much for a given job—is recog- 
nized as the proper mode of payment: in others 
piecework and daywork are both allowed ; and in 
others, again, daywork alone is recognized ; but in 
all there are rules, expressed or understood, to 
control the rates of wages, which are alike for the 
inferior and the superior workman. In most 
societies apprenticeship to the trade is held to be 
an indispensable preliminary to admission, and 
the number of apprentices to be allowed to any 
employer to a given number of men is defined ; 
while in other societies (the cotton trade, to wit), 
the system of apprenticeship is held to be in- 
jurious, and is sometimes denounced as a tyranny. 
The societies enforce their rules upon members by 
fines and expulsion, while the rod held over the 
employer is the probability of a strike. That 
strikes are great evils is universally allowed. 
Some persons aflirm that they are unmitigated 
evils : some think that, however mischievous, they 
are not preventible; while others aflirm that they 
are necessary, as preventing even greater calami- 
ties. If I can at all aid in discovering which of 
these theories is the true one, or if any of them 
be true, my purpose will be answered. I suspect 
there are but few men who would think of re- 
enacting the laws against combinations; for, what- 
ever be the evils of freedom, those of secret 





should exercise an influence on his age. The great 


societies, endless prosecutions, and schemes of re- 


question to be decided is, will that influence be|yenge, which would certainly follow any such 


good or bad? Theartist may choose between the | 
two: either to be the benefactor of man, domestic 
and social, or to be his tyrant; to be the pro-| 


phet of God or a hypocrite amongst men. 
choice rests with himself. 


enactment, would be much worse; and we are 
therefore left to reason alone as our court of 
appeal, whatever may be our conclusions; and if 


The | we find that we are at present experiencing the 


danger of “a little learning” in trade affairs by 


It seems to me the question is resolved from the | workmen; the cure, as I believe, is not to be found 


moment in which you admit that the fine arts | 
ought to exercise an influence on the elevation of | 
the ideas and sentiments of nations. It is evidently | 
necessary that the artist should attract the atten- 
tion of the people by grand thoughts, to the end 
that in contemplating his work every one should 
come under the influence of his idea. Each artistic 
work may be perhaps but one drop; but these 
drops shall wear away the stone, and render the 
ideas appreciable. It is impossible to bind the 
artist who feels his soul soaring towards God ; 
it is vain to hope to bring him down, to 
bend him towards earth; to sever him from the 
angelic ranks towards which he is rising, and force 
him to take a lower flight, or to grovel in the 
dust. Our feet must needs tread these stony 
paths, for we are condemned to exile ; but the face 
of man should ever be raised heavenward. J ust | 
now I struck upon a sensitive note. Milton was | 
a great genius; and yet I dare to assert, that all | 
the genius of Milton is due to a son of Antwerp, 
to whom Holland, France, and Belgium are now 
raising monuments—to Vondel. All the subjects 





of “Paradise Lost,” of “ Paradise Regained,” of 


** Samson,” were treated by Vondel twenty-five | 


in the backward path, but in the progress to 
higher knowledge ; and we mast not forget that 
our present position, as compared with twenty 
years ago, shows a very satisfactory improvement 
in the conduct of the working classes generally. 
Economic science rules that the price of labour, 
like that of any other commodity, will be regu- 
lated by the supply of, compared with the demand 
for, it; and working men practically acknowledge 
the truth of the theory even while fighting against 
it; for they withdraw labour from the market ; 
thus making it artificially scarce, in order to keep 
up its price. But such an operation, even if 
successful, is shortsighted: the operatives forget 
that all increase to the future wages fund comes 
out of the profits of the employer and the invested 
savings of the workman; and that to arbitrarily 
prevent the production of wealth, or to wastefully 
consume the savings of past years, is just as in- 
jurious to society, and as certainly lessens the 
future demand for workmen, as if the employer’s 
workshops and plant had been burnt, or his wealth 
cast into the sea. Like produces its like: wealth 
begets wealth; but the seed wealth can only 
fructify by passing through the soil of labour ; 


years before Milton; and not only did Milton | and, as the increase of an industrious population 
borrow the subjects, but he has adopted the deve- | increases the price of land by increasing the cus- 


lopments, and has translated entire verses. It has | 


been remarked that Milton’s weakest poems are | 
those in which he has not imitated Vondel. I re- | 
claim for our country, and for Antwerp, this | 
shining glory. You see that Christian genius has | 
had the same ideas at different periods. But) 
honour has not always been rendered to this great | 
man: I trust the day will come. 

This discourse was most admirably delivered, 
and seemed to carry the audience with it. They 
declined to listen to some proofs in the shape of 
parallel passages, which the abbé offered in support | 
of his charge against Milton, but, with that excep- | 
tion, received every paragraph with the most) 
energetic, and we will add, with well-deserved | 
appiause. 





STRIKES. 

At the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, elsewhere mentioned, Mr. J. Watts, Ph. D., | 
read the following paper “On Strikes :”— 

Among the most serious evils to be encountered 
in the operations of trade are strikes by organized 
bodies or workmen. Since the repeal of the 
laws against combinations of workmen “ trade | 
societies” have sprung up in almost every consider- 
able branch of employment,—associations, the 
principal object of which is “the protection of 

” These societies are co-extensive with the 
trades which they represent; being composed of 
federated branches, united by representation in 
central committees, Some of these societies are 
not strictly confined to the United Kingdom ; for 
the hand engravers have members in North 
America, and the Amalgamated Engineers have 
members in every part of the civilized world. In 





tomers for its produce; so will the increase of 
wealth generally increase the price of labour by 
increasing the demand for labourers. If I save 
money I do not lock it up in a box, but invest it, 
in order to make a profit; but where shall I find 
an investment which does not employ labour? If 
I go into Consols, into bank or railway shares, I 
release another man’s money; and, however often 
this transaction be repeated, the ultimate result 
will be the release of some one’s money from pro- 
ductive employment. The connection between 
the employer and his workpeople ought to be very 
intimate; for, unless the workman has the con- 
fidence of his employer or manager, he cannot 
expect to retain his situation for any long time; 
and, to enable him to deserve such confidence, he 
must work with a will, which can only arise from 
satisfaction with his remuneration and his treat- 
ment. The best of friends occasionally disagree, 
and each conscientiously believes the other to be 


_in the wrong ; and it is hardly likely that members 


of societies which, as at present constituted, in- 
fringe upon individual liberty, will avoid disputes 


‘with the sufferers from their restrictive rules ; 


and, accordingly, we can scarcely lift a newspaper 
without finding (by advertisements for workmen, 
and counter advertisements advising workmen not 
to engage) that disputes and strikes are of very 
frequent not to say of constant occurrence. 

The main object of trade societies is to keep up 
wages; and I am not prepared to assert that they 
do not in some cases succeed ; especially where, by 
limiting the number of apprentices, they keep the 
trade in few hands. But I wish to inquire if strikes 
be a necessary condition to that success; or if, on 
the contrary, any possible success achieved by such 





some of these societies piecework alone—i. e., work ' process could not equally be arrived at by less ob- 


|Jectionable means; and if it be not possible to 
| arrange trade disputes without resort to this fearful 
| sword of strikes. The main causes of strikes have 
| been threefold ;—the desire to limit a trade, the in- 
| troduction of new machinery, and dissatisfaction 
| with the rate of wages paid. Sometimes the strike 
is against the use of the new machine, and some- 
| times against the arrangements rendered necessary 
| by its introduction. A Liverpool shipbuilder, in 
1859, got the copper for a ship’s bottom punched 
by machinery ready for nailing on; but his work- 
men struck, and obliged him to set the hand 
punchers to work to go over the job as if it was not 
already done, and to pay them forthesham. The 
stay stitchers of Kettering struck against the em- 
ployment of the sewing machine; and so strong 
was the sympathy of “ trade societies,” that sub- 
scriptions were sent in in aid of the strike from 
the very machine shop which supplied the ob- 
noxious articles. It seems to be very difficult for 
working men to get rid of the idea that improved 
machinery will lessen the demand for labour, 
although both theory and practice prove the con- 
trary. It is quite certain that, for a new machine 
to get adopted, it must make a profit to its owner 
over and above that of the machine which it super- 
sedes ; and that increase of profit increases the 
future wages fund, and, consequently the demand 
for labourers. And it is equally certain that the 
increased demand for labour, the increase of popu- 
lation and of material wealth, have been most rapid 
where machinery has achieved the greatest perfec- 
tion,—viz. in the cotton trade of Lancashire. The 
duration of a strike varies very much, The great 
Preston strike lasted thirty-eight weeks ; the one 
at Padiham twenty-nine weeks ; Bolton six weeks; 
Ashton and district six weeks; Clitheroe six weeks; 
Blackburn three weeks. The strike of the London 
builders lasted twenty-six weeks, and the late Colne 
strike fifty weeks. Let us assume five per cent. as 
the average amount in dispute; and assume that 
the strike is in every case successful ; and we shall 
then find that the adage which is applied to dis- 
putants at law,—that “he who wins loses,”—is 
equally applicable here. A week is nearly two 
per cent. of a working year, and of course repre- 
sents nearly two per cent. of the wages of a year. 
If, therefore, a strike for five per cent. succeeds, 
its results will be exhibited in the following 
table :— 





Years of Work 
at the Extra Rate 


x ‘ 
The loss of 1 month’s wages will require ”" 1 3-5ths 
make it up .... 
~ 2 months’ wages = 3 1-5th 
1° 3 months’ wages ~» 4 4 Sths 
~ 6 months’ wages jm 9 3-5ths 
ee 12 months’ wages on 19 1-5th 
9 12} months’ wages a 20 


But, as money is worth 5 per cent. at interest, it 
follows that if a strike for 5 per cent. lasts 12} 
months, and then succeeds, and maintains the 
increase for 20 years, the workman has lost in 
interest much more than he gained in wages; and 
that, therefore, no part of the loss can ever be 
made up; for if he could have worked for the 
lower sum during the year of strike, and have 
invested instead of spending the money, the year’s 
wages would have grown into three years’ wages 
nearly by the time in which the gain of the strike 
would make up for the loss of a single year. Of 
course, a strike for 10 per cent. would require 
only half the above term to make up the loss, 
while a strike for 2} per cent. would require 
double the time exhibited in the table, or 41 years. 
The strike of the London builders in 1859 was 
for 10 per cent. ; and, as it lasted 26 weeks, would, 
if successful, have required 10 2-5th years of con- 
tinuous work at the extra rate to make up the 
loss of wages sacrificed. The amount in dispute 
between the weavers of Colne and their employers 
did not average more than 3} per cent.; and, had 
the strike beensuccessful, would have required more 
than 28 years’ continuous employment at the ad- 
vance to make up the amount of wages lost ; by 
which time the lost wages would, at 5 per cent., have 
quadrupled. In the cotton trade wages appear 
to undergo something like a general adjustment 
every three or four years, in consequence princi- 
pally of defective or abundant harvests of corn or 
cotton, or both. Such adjustments occurred in 
1854, in 1857, and in 1860. If, therefore, the 
strikes which occur were spread equally over these 
periods, they would, even if successtul, only affect 
the rate of wages for about two years upon an 
average, and therefore could not make up for more 
than about five weeks’ loss of wages by strike. 
But strikes are seldom successful to the workmen ; 
so that, while they sacrifice the wages of the pre- 
sent time, they also lessen the wealth of the 





world, and so lessen the future demand for labour, 
and put further off the day when any advance of 
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wages will be possible. Here is a list of a few 
unsuccessful strikes, with a rough estimate of the 
losses consequent thereon. Some of these were 
among spinners, and some among weavers; and, 
learning that about 45/. in weaving and 80/. in 
spinning will represent the capital per hand en- 
gaged, I have assumed, for the purposes of my 
calculations, 657. as the general average :— 
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The associated colliers have, upon their own 
showing, spent about a quarter of a million since 
1842; and the amalgamated engineers threw 
away nearly half a million in 1852. According to 
our assumption of capital of 651. per individual, 
the amount thus lost would have given employ- 
ment and wages to 17,184 persons; and, if every 
second person was the head of a family, they 
would represent 42,950 individuals whose bread 
is thus wasted in perpetuity. And all the above- 
named, except the Preston strike, have occurred 
within the last two or two and a half years, and 
all have ended unsuccessfully ; so that there has 
been no compensation whatever. I am aware that 


would be desirable to exclude lawyers. The parties 
would be evenly balanced: the umpire would be 
perfectly disinterested ; and legal expenses would 
be avoided. These two modes of avoiding strikes 
could be put in operation, the one by trade 
societies themselves, the other by the sanction of 
the Legislature; but there is a third plan now 
coming rapidly into operation, which will severely 
test the capacities of the working classes, and 
prove whether or not the opinions expressed of 
them lately in Parliament be well or ill-founded. 
I allude to the rise of co-operative societies and 
manufacturing companies with limited liability. I 
have no doubt that companies and friendly so- 
cieties for manufacturing purposes, covering a 
nominal capital of two millions sterling, have 
been registered. 
* * - 

To resume, therefore, I conclude that a strike 
to restrict a trade, either by limiting the number 
of apprentices, or preventing the employment of 
efficient workmen who have not been apprenticed, 
being an invasion of individual liberty, ought not 
to succeed ;—that the more rigidly such restrictive 
rules are enforced the sooner will they be destroyed. 
Strikes against improved machinery are attempts 
to stay the progress of human intellect and of 
civilization: they originate in ignorance of the 
tendency of such improvements ; the displacement 
of labourers caused by new machinery being an 
occurrence to be provided against by well-regulated 
trade societies in the form of temporary relief 
until the labourers can be replaced or otherwise 
provided for. But strikes against new machinery 
can never permanently succeed; and all money 
thus spent is therefore entirely thrown away ;— 
that when trade is in such a position as to render 
aunion of employers for a reduction or against a 
rise of wages possible,a strike cannot possibly 
succeed ; for, as long as there is machinery stand- 
ing, if a fair profit be possible, hands will be sought 
for that machinery, at a rise of wages if necessary, 
in order to secure the profit ;—that whenever it is 
possible for a local strike to succeed, it must be 
either because wages in that locality are below the 
average, or because the demand for hands being 
general the local employers give way rather than 
lose their workpeople;—that in all such cases trade 
societies, by operating as trade agencies, and assist- 
ing in the gradual removal of hands to places 
already secured for them, would achieve an equal 
success without a struggle, without wasting a 
week’s wages, and without a thousandth part of 
the ill-feeling which is consequent upon a strike;— 
that strikes are therefore either wholly injurious, 
or an entire waste of effort to an extent of not less 





I may be thought wrong to try to treat these 
great problems so exclusively by a money esti- | 
mate ; but let me explain that money is simply a | 
convenient expression for the necessaries and | 
comforts of life, which represent life itself, with | 
all its feelings, all its hopes, allits aspirations. If} 
I could see that these great sacrifices were neces- 
sary in order to secure a proper position for the 
working man, they would excite my highest admi- 
ration; but I cannot see the desirability of 
restricting any man, or any number of men, from 
placing their sons in the best trades if they 
can find employers who are willing to take them ; 
nor do I see the desirability of a society dictating 
what amount of wages an employer shall pay to 
any individual. But if a trades’ society, in addi- 
tion to operating as a benefit society in cases of 
sickness and death, should also become a simple 
trade agency where information might be ob- 
tained every day of the state of employment and 
the amount of wages in every locality where the 
same trade obtains, and should «Iso assist to re- 
move workmen into the best markets; or, in case 
no better could be found, to advise them to remain 
there ; most of the strikes for wages would be pre- 
vented, while all the results of a successful strike 
would be achieved without its expense and loss. 
The exceptions would be here, as at Colne, astrike 
occurs from misunderstanding or misrepresenta- 
tion as to the wages paid elsewhere. This strike 





occurred during a very prosperous trade, when 
labour was so scarce that every hand employed at 
Colne might readily have got work elsewhere. 
But the hands refused to go, because those who 
did leave soon found that they could do better at 
home. This class of cases would furnish useful 
work for an arbitration court. But the constitu- 
tion of such a court seems to have been a great 
difficulty, if we may judge from the Parliamentary 
discussions on the Masters and Operatives Bill. 
I would throw out the hint for consideration that 
such a court should be honorary ; each party to the 
dispute naming an equal number of jurymen ; the 
County Court judge for the district being ap- 
pointed umpire; and from this court I think it 


than a million sterling per annum, or the bread of 
38,460 ; each, with the addition of 4,000 or 5,000 
who would have been called into employment by 
the profits in strikes ;—that a court of arbitration 
would be able to deal with local misunderstand- 
ing and misrepresentations, and would heal many 
differences before they came to an open rupture ;— 
and that co-operative societies, whether they 
succeed or fail, will find employment for much 
talent hitherto misdirected, and will teach lessons 
of wisdom and prudence which will render such 
a foolish waste of capital as that lost in and spent 
upon a strike for wages almost impossible. 








DIDEROT’S ESSAY UPON PAINTING AND 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


CHAPTER V. (continued). 


EXxPREssion demands a strong imagination—a 
fancy all on fire, the art of conjuring up phantoms, 
of animating, of amplifying them. Disposition, 
in poetry as in painting, supposes a certain tem- 
perament of judgment and fancy, of passion and 
sagacity, of intoxication and self-possession, of 
which Nature offers us few examples. Without 
this exact balance the artist becomes extravagant 
or frigid, as reason or enthusiasm happens to pre- 
dominate. The principal idea, well conceived, 
should exercise a | shee sot over all others. It is 
the motive power of the machine which, like that 
retaining the heavenly bodies in their places and 
impelling them, acts in the inverse ratio of the 
distance, 

Does the artist wish to know that there remains 
nothing that is uncertain or equivocal on his 
canvas? Let him invite two well-informed men 
to describe to him separately and in detail all the 
composition. I hardly know a modern composition 
which would resist this test. Out of five or six 
figures there would hardly remain two or three 
which the brush would not pass over. It is not 
enough that you intended this figure to do this 
thing and that another: what is necessary is that 








* See Page 606, ante. 





your idea be just and consistent, and that you 
render it so clearly that there can be no mistake 
made about it, neither by me nor by others, neither 
by those now present, nor by those who are to 
follow. 

In most of our pictures there is a feebleness of 
conception, a poverty of idea, which defies our re- 
ceiving from them any violent impression, or pro- 
found sensation, We look: we turn away our 
head, and we forget all we have seen. No image 
takes possession of you, and follows you wherever 
you go. I venture to propose to the more in- 
trepid of our artists, to frighten us as much by 
their pencil as the gazetteer does by his simple 
narrative of the crowd of dying Englishmen, 
stifled in the black-hole of Calcutta. And really 
of what use is your grinding your colours, your 
flourishing your brushes, and your exhausting all 
the resources of the art, if you impress me less 
than a newspaper? It is because you are without 
imagination,—vividness of fancy. It is because 
you cannot reach any grand or striking con- 
ception. 

The larger a composition, the more studies after 
nature will it require. But where is the painter 
who will have the patience to finish it? Who is 
there to give its value when finished? Recall the 
works of the great masters, and you will remark 
in a hundred places the indigence of the artist 
alongside his ability: among a few things true to 
nature, an infinity of things done by mere routine. 
The latter wound us all the more that they are 
by the side of the others ;—falsehood made less 
supportable by the presence of truth. Ah! if a 
sacrifice, a battle, a triumph, a public scene could 
be given with equal truth, throughout all its 
details, as some domestic scene by Greuse or 
Chardin! 

It is especially in this point of view, that the 
work of the historical painter is infinitely more 
difficult than that of the painter de genre. There 
isan infinity of pictures de genre, which defy our 
criticism. What picture of a battle would bear 
the examination of the King of Prussia? The 
painter de genre, has his scene perpetually 
under his eyes: the historical painter has never 
seen his, or seen it but for an instant. And then, 
one is a pure and simple copyist of common-place 
nature ; the other, so to say, is the creator of an 
ideal and poetic nature. He walks ina path diffi- 
cult to keep. On one side he falls into the mean ; 
on the other, into the extravagant. We may say 
of one, multa ex industrid, pauca ex animo; of 
the other, on the contrary, pauca ex industrid, 
plurima ex animo. sare 

The immensity of the work makes an historical 
painter negligent in his details, Which of our 
painters troubles himself about the feet or hands ? 
He looks, he will tell you, to the general effect, 
and these trifles in reference to it are as nothing. 
This was not the opinion of Paul Veronese ; but it 
is his. Nearly all our grand compositions are 
sketches. Yet the hands and feet of the soldier in 
his barrack-room, as he plays at cards, are the 
same with which he marches to the battle-field 
and strikes in the encounter. 

What shall I say as to costume? It would 
shock us to have it braved beyond a certain point ; 
but a more common fault is the pedantry of being 
rigidly its slave. Naked figures in an age, among 
a people and in the midst of a scene where it is 
customary to be clothed, do not annoy us. Why? 
Because flesh is more beautiful than the most 
beautiful dra ; because a man’s body, his breast, 
arms, shoulders,—because the feet, hands, and 
breast of a woman are more beaatiful than all the 
finest stuffs with which they can be covered; 
because, too, there the execution demands more 
skill, because major 2 longequo est reverentia ; 
und in preferring the nude we remove the scene, 
we recall a simpler and more innocent age, ruder 
manners, and more in keeping with the imitative 
arts; because we are dissatisfied with the present 
time, and the return to the life of an ancient 
period is agreeable; because, if savage nations 
civilize slowly, it is not the same of individuals ; 
for we see many men divest themselves of clothing 
and become savages, but rarely savages taking up 
our own and becoming civilized; because the 
naked figures in a composition are like a forest or 
part of the country brought round our city habita- 
tions. 

Greca res est nihil velare. This was the law 
of the Greeks, our masters in all the fine arts. 
But if we permit our artists to be disengaged 
from contemporary dress, let us not be so bar- 
barous as to enslave him to some ridiculous Gothic 
costume. The eyes of good taste are not those 
of the salaried gentlemen of the “ Académie des 
Inscriptions.” Bouchardon has dressed Lous XV. 
a la Romaine, and he has done well. But let us 
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not, therefore, make a precept out of a license. 
Licentia sumpta prudenter. Ah! how ignorant 
are some of these people, and how little measure 
they can maintain! If you give them their head, 
I should hardly despair of seeing them place a 
plume on the head of a Roman soldier. 

I can hardly conceive any law as to the manner 
of dressing figures. It is a thing entirely of 
poetry as regards invention, and of the utmost 
rigour as regards execution. Let us have no little 
plaits creased one upon another. He who has 
thrown a piece of stuff on a man’s outstretched 
arm, made the arm turn back on itself, and sees 
the muscles lately so prominent disappear, and 
the muscles lately invisible become again promi- 
nent, the stuff meanwhile drawing each of the 
movements, will take his lay-figure and throw it 
into the fire. I detest seeing the écorché under 
the skin, but it is impossible to show me too much 
of the nude under the drapery. 

A great deal of good and ill has been said about 
the drapery of the ancients. My idea—which 
here is of no value—is that it extends the light of 
the large masses by the opposition of shadows, 
and of the light, from the little, long, and narrow 
masses. Another mode of drapery, but chiefly in 
sculpture, opposes large lights to large lights, 
destroying the effects of the one by the other. 

It seems to me there are as many kinds of 
painting as of poetry, but the division is super- 
fluous. Portrait painting and the sculpture of 
busts ought to be in honour among a republican 
people, where it is proper to keep the people’s 
eyes unceasingly on the defenders of their rights 
and liberties. In a monarchical state it is quite 
another business. “There we have but one God, 
and the King. 

Yet if it be true that no art can exist except by 
the principle which first called it into existence— 
medicine by empiricism, painting by portraits, 
sculpture by busts—our present contempt for 
both busts and portraits symptomatizes the decay 
of the two arts. There have been no great painters 
who could not paint portraits; examples: Raf- 
faelle, Rubens, Le Sueur, Vandyke. There have 
been no great sculptors who could not carve busts. 
Every pupil commences just as the art itself com- 
menced. Pierre said on one occasion, “Do you 
know why we historical painters paint no por- 
traits? Because they are too difficult.” 

Historical painters, and painters de genre, do 
not bluntly own the contempt they reciprocally 
feel for each other; but we can divine it. The 
first regard the latter as narrow-minded, without 
ideas, without poetry, without grandeur, without 
elevation, without genius, who live on in a vile 
slavery to nature, which they dare not lose sight 
of for a moment,—poor imitators, whom they 
would identify with the Gobelins’ artist, singling 
out his skeins of wool one efter anotner to form 
the precise shade he is in search of for the his- 
torical picture of the sublime man who is standing 
behind his back. To hear the enemy, they are 
but people dealing with little mean subjects, with 
little domestic scenes taken from the corners of 
streets, to whom we can give no credit beyond 
the mechanical part of the art, and who are 
nobodies when they have carried their success to 
its highest point. The painter de genre, on his 
side, looks on historical painting as a romantic 
kind of genre painting, where there is neither 
truth, nor vraisemblance: where everything is 
extravagant, which has nothing in common with 
nature; where falsehood manifests itself in the 
exaggeration of the characters which never had 
existence, in the incidents which are wholly 
imaginary, in the entire subject, which the artist 
has never seen except in his own excited brain ; in 
the details, which he has borrowed, Heaven 
knows where; in the style, which is called grand 
and sublime, and which has no model in nature ; 
and in the actions and movements of the figures, 
so remote from real life and movement. You see, 
my friend, that this is the old quarrel between 
prose and poetry, between history and the epic 
poem, between high tragedy and the domestic 
drama, between the domestic drama and lively 
comedy. 

I think the division of painting into painting 
de genre and historical painting sensible, but I 
conld wish that in this division they had con- 
sulted the nature of things a little more. We 
call painters de genre both those who paint fruit, 
flowers, animals, wood, forests, mountains, and 
these, the conversation painters, who take their 
scenes from common and domestic life. Teniers, 
Wouvermans, Greuse, Chardin, Loutherberg, even 
Vernet, are paintersdegenre. 1 must insist, however, 
that “The Father who Reads to his Family,” that 
“The Ungrateful Son,” that “The Nuptials” of 
Greuse, that the marine views of Vernet, which 





offer me all sorts of incidents and scenes, are for 
me as much historical pictures as “The Seven 
Sacraments ” of Poussin, “The Family of Darius” 
of Le Brun, or the “Susannah ” of Vanloo. 

Let us examine the matter. Nature has diver- 
sified existing things into cold, inert, lifeless 
beings, without thought or feeling, and into 
beings which live, think, and feel. The line has 
been drawn from all eternity. Now, if we called 
the copyists of dead nature painters de genre, 
and the painters of sensible living nature historical 
painters, there would have been an end of the 
quarrel. 

But leaving to words their wonted acceptation, 
I see that painting de genre has nearly all the 
difficulties of historical painting ;—that it requires 
as much mind, imagination, even poetry—an 
equal knowledge of drawing, of perspective, of 
colour, of shades, of light, of characters, of pas- 
sions, of expressions, of draperies, of composition, 
a stricter imitation of nature, more highly finished 
details; and that, as it shows us objects better 
known and more familiar, it has both more judges 
and better judges. 

Is Homer less a poet, when he places the frogs 
in battle order on the banks of a marsh, than 
when he reddens the Simois and the Xanthus with 
blood, and fills their channels with corpses. The 
difference is, that here the objects are greater, 
the scenes more terrible. Who is there who can- 
not see himself in Moliére? But if we resusci- 
tated the heroes of our tragedies, they would have 
infinite difficulty in recognizing themselves upon 
our stage: and if brought before our historical 
pictures, Brutus, Catiline, Caesar, Augustus, Cato, 
would infallibly ask who these people were? Now, 
what does this mean, except that historical paint- 
ing requires more elevation, more imagination 
perhaps, a stranger kind of poetry ; that painting 
de genre requires more truth, and that even when 
reduced to a basket or vase of flowers, could not 
be practised without all the resources of art and 
some sparkles of genius, if they whose apartments 
are decorated by it had as much taste as money. 

Wherefore cover this buffet with our tasteless 
kitchen utensils ? Is it that these flowers will be 
more brilliant in a vase manufactured at Nevers 
than in one of better form? And why may I not 
see round this vase a dance of children, the joys of 
the vintage, a bacchanalian dance? Why, if the 
vase has handles, shall they not be formed of two | 
serpents interlaced? Why shall the tails of| 
these serpents not circumvolute towards the bot- 
tom of the vessel? And why may not their heads 


of preventing the disgrace, to which we have often 
directed attention, of finding boys entirely desti- 
tute, in starvation and rags, without a chance of 
livelihood, except in a career of wickedness. There 
have for some time past been industrial schools to 
which, when approved by an authorized inspector, 
a certain sum was granted by the Government, 
but there were many difficulties in the way; 
and now it has been determined to send to an 
industrial school any child under the age of 
fourteen years found begging or receiving alms ; 
any child, apparently under the age of fourteen 
years, that is found wandering, and not having 
any home or settled place of abode, or apy 
visible means of subsistence, or frequents t 
company of reputed thieves ; any child, apparently 
under twelve years of age, who having committed 
an offence punishable by imprisonment, or some 
less punishment, ought, nevertheless, in the 
opinion of the justices,—regard being had to his 
age, and the circumstances of the case,—to be sent 
to an industrial school ; any child under the age of 
fourteen years, whose parent represents that he is 
unable to control him, and that he desires such 
child to be sent to an industrial school in pur- 
suance of this Act, and who gives such under- 
taking or other security as may be approved by 
the justices before whom he is brought, in pur- 
suance of this Act, to pay all the expense incurred 
by the maintenance of such child at school, pro- 
vided that no child has been previously convicted 
of theft. 

Such are the general arrangements of the new 
Act, which, if vigorously carried out, will nip in 
the bud a great amount of crime, not only in 
the large towns, but also in the rural districts. 

There are other good provisions. For instance, 
the magistrate is instructed to find, if possible, 
schools which are conducted in accordance with 
the religious opinions of the parents: the period 
for which the child is to be detained is to be 
decided by the justices, except that no child can 
be detained against his consent after he has 
attained the age of fifteen. The managers of the 
school may, in certain instances, permit the child 
to lodge with the parent or some trustworthy 
person, provided that they, the managers, educate, 
feed, and clothe him. 

The justices sending a child to school, or those 
where the school is situate, or in which the 
parents reside, may, upon the application of a per- 
son appointed by the Home Secretary, make an 
order upon the parent for a sum of not exceeding 
5s. a week for the expenses of the child’s main- 





rest on the upper rim, and appear to seek water 
to assuage their thirst ? 
to animate dead things; and the number even of 
those who know how to preserve life in the beings 
which have received it are easily counted. 

One word more before finishing our portrait- 
painters and sculptors. 

A portrait may have a sad, dark, melancholy, 
serene air, because these conditions are permanent, 


But we must know how | 


tenance at school, and the justices may from time 
|to time vary the order whenever circumstances 
|Tequire it. ‘There are penalties for persons en- 
couraging children to abscond, and there are 
|other pursuances as to the mode of recovering 
| penalties. 

| This new law puts it into the power of the 
| police to prevent for the future much of the mis- 
| chief which those who have watched the social 


but a laughing portrait is without nobleness, | conditions of the metropolis have seen with pain. 


without character, often even without truth, 


we laugh on occasions; but we are not laughers 
by rule. 


well what it does, and consequently not be beau- 
tiful on all sides. To wish it equally well on all 
sides is a folly. To seek among its members 


merely technical opposition, to sacrifice the rigor- | 


ous truth of its action, this is the origin of the 
little antithetical styie. Every scene has an aspect, 
a point of view more interesting than any other: 
it is thence we ought to see it. To sacrifice to 
this aspect, to this point of view, all the subordi- 
nate aspects or points of view, is our best course. 

Where find a simpler or more beautiful group 
than that of the Laocoon and his children, that 
group so common-place if you look at it from the 
left, from the place where the father’s head is 
scarcely visible, and where one of the children is 
thrown upon another? Yet the Laocoon is, up 
to our time, the most beautiful piece of known 
sculpture.* 





DESTITUTE BOYS AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS. 

ALTHOUGH the last session of Parliament has 
not been remarkable for any very startling or ex- 
tensive enactments, there have been several mea- 
sures passed which will effect a great amount of 
good amongst various classes of the population. 
The New Post-office Savings’ Banks Act, towhich we 
especially refer, is one of these, and the Act respect- 
ing industrial schools will, we hope, be the means 





* To be continued. 








| 


and consequently a folly. The laugh is temporary : | 


GRINLING GIBBONS AND THE RITSONS 


AT PETWORTH. 
I cannot help thinking that, in sculpture, the | 
figure which does well what it does, may not do) 


Dr. TURNER, in a paper on the Antiquities of 
Petworth, which was to have been read at the 
last meeting of the Sussex Archeological Society, 
but was postponed, gives some particulars of the 
carvers who were employed there. 
| The most striking feature in this house, says 
| the writer, is the room on the walls of which are 

profusely displayed the exquisite wood carvings of 
|Grinling Gibbons. The size of this room is 
60 feet long by 24 feet broad, and 20 feet in 
height. The carving is arranged in festoons of 
| fruits, flowers, shells, birds, and sculptured vases, 
thus forming panels for pictures ; the whole sur- 
| passing in beauty of execution and quantity of 
carving any other of his justly admired works. 
| Walpole, to whom I have often before alluded, 
'and who was a man of singularly good taste in the 
| fine arts, in speaking of this wonderful carver in 
wood, says that,—“ before Gibbons, there is no in- 
stance of a man who could give to wood the loose 
and airy lightness of flowers, and chain together 
the various productions of the elements with a 
free disorder natural to each species.” And after 
having enumerated others of his celebrated works, 
such as those at Windsor, Chatsworth, Burleigh, 
Southwick in Hampshire, and Stanstead, he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ but the most superb monument of his 
skill is a large apartment at Petworth, enriched 
from the ceiling between the pictures with festoons 
of flowers, and dead game, all in the highest state 
of perfection and preservation. One vase sur- 
passes all the others in beauty of execution and 
elegance of design, being covered with a bas- 
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relief af the purest taste, worthy indeed of the 
Grecian. age of Carneos. Selden, one of his 

. disciples and assistants—for what single hand 
could have executed such plenty of laborious pro- 
ductions—lost his life in saving this carving when 
the house was on fire.” To the credit of our 
country be it spoken, Gibbons was a native artist, 
having been born in London. His ancestors, how- 
ever, a few generations back, were of Dutch 
extraction. 

For many years the carved work of this room 
remained incomplete, and would probably have 
continued to do so—for who, of his own accord, 
copld have ventured to offer himself to complete 
what so clever an artist as Gibbons had under- 
taken and left unfinished—had not that great 
patron of men of genius—and more particularly of 
such men as had not the means of bringing them- 
selves and their performances into the notice they 
deserved,—I allade, I need hardly say, to George 
O’Brien, Earl of Egremont, of whom it has been 
asserted with great truth,— 

* To pining genius he raised up a way, 
And merit usher’d to the blaze of day.” 
Had not, I say, this large-hearted nobleman 
found, accidentally, among the workmen em- 
ployed by Charles, Dake of Norfolk, when build- 
ing Arundel Castle, a father and son named 
Ritson, natives of Cumberland, who were engaged 





by his grace’s architect, for the purpose of carving 
the mahogany made use of in fitting up the) 
library. Struck by the extraordinary talent dis- | 
played by the son, then only a boy twelve years of 
age, the Earl did not lose sight of him; and some | 
years after took him into his service at Petworth. | 
His first engagement with his lordship was but of | 
short duration ; for, at the expiration of a little | 
more than a year, he left him, and returned to 
London, where he remained ten years ; but finally | 
entered upon a fresh engagement with Lord} 
Egremont in 1827; remaining in his lordship’s | 
employ, and that of Lord Leconfield, then Colonel 
Wyndham, until his death in 1846; during which | 
period of nineteen years he completed the carving | 
of the carved room, finishing it only the year he 
died. Comparing the two works, we cannot come | 
to any other conclusion than that his execution is | 
inferior to that of Gibbons; but still not very | 
much so. I knew Ritson well, and have often | 
been led to regret that he was a man of intem- 
perate habits, and of a most obstinate temper, so 


that he would only work when he himself felt dis- | 


posed todo so. Had it been otherwise, he would 
have attained to great eminence. As it was, he 
died in a back street of this town, worn out both 
in mind and body, and supported entirely by the 
liberality of the present possessor of the estate. I 





attended him throughout his illness, and was in 
the act of administering to his comforts when he 


expired. There are portraits of him and Gibbons, | 
by Clint, in the room to the beauty of which | 


they so largely contributed. The wood made use 
of in this carving is maple. 





A VOYAGE FROM WESTMINSTER TO 
LONDON BRIDGE. 
BY A GHOST OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.* 


Can this be London, the orderly and steady- 
going capital of the kingdom of “ Bluff King 
Harry; of her Gracious Majesty our good Queen 
Bess ;” and of our royal and learned master King 
James? Impossible to tell; for old landmarks seem 
to be all removed. I have called at Charing-cross : 
all appearance of the beautiful cross erected at 
Charing to good Queen Eleanor’s memory has 
vanished ; but I find the name of “‘ Charing-cross ” 
lettered on a strange-looking building, quite unlike 
any of my day. The “Golden Cross” is close by, 
but only in name; and oh! the bustle and tumult 
of this place! Persons in unfashionable and 
absurd attire move in all directions rapidly along : 
carriages of the strangest and most remarkable 
shapes are filled with multitudes of people: the 
waggons and carts, loaded with merchandise, and 
drawn by enormous horses, grind along on (what is 
this?) a flat stone solid pavement. My wonder 
at all this is increased when I search for the 
King’s Mews, and find in its place a great build- 
ing, which to me looks to be of noble enough 
proportions. I enter in: and see—it is full 
of beautiful and wonderful paintings, most of 
them by artists unknown to me, either by name 
or style. On leaving this place, I observe a sort 
of display of statues and fountains; but so great 
is the confusion caused by all, that it seems as if 
it would be a pleasure for me to saunter quietly 





* The ghost of course spoke in an antiquated, though 
by no ge an os manner. Some of the words 
were unlike) now understood, that 
modernised the mavedive. aaa’, 





up St. Martin’s-lane, and rest awhile in the n 
green fields, under the trees. But lo! ins of 
these there are nothing here but houses, houses, 
on and still farther on ; and a gentleman of some- 
what prim appearance, clad in a_ close-fitting 
costume of blue, set with silver buttons, and 
having marked on his collar peculiar letters and 
figures, tells me that if I go for miles in this 
direction there will be found nothing but houses 
still. Perhaps there may be breathing space in 
Spring Gardens, which, in my time, was a bean- 
tiful place, thickly shaded with the most luxuriant 
trees. Here, too, I see, however, that the builder 
has been at work. I come down what is now 
called Parliament-street, and miss the two fine 
gates which formerly stood across the roadway. 

The Cock-pit, abutting upon St. James’s Park 
and the Queen’s Gardens, stretching towards the 
river, where there used to be a water entrance 
called Prevy Bridge, are no longer visible. These 
large structures, called the Admiralty, the Horse 
Guards, the Treasury, are all new to me. 

Here, however, is the Banqueting Hall—the 
work of worthy Master Inigo Jones—still looking 
little, if any, the worse for wear. The venerable 
Abbey, Westminster Hall, and St. Margaret’s 
Church, seem to me like old friends; but how 
wonderfully is all this neighbourhood changed ! 
What vast masses of building have here been 
raised. The old Abbey, even, looks dwarfed by 
lofty towers and turrets. And lo! just where 
there was a landing-place for the waterman, there 
is one mighty bridge, which has been raised and 
nearly demolished since my days, and a new one— 
of singular but seemingly strong construction, has 
been finished—and stretches across the Thames. 
I see none of the gay barges of royalty and the 
nobles, thronged with armed retainers in their 
gorgeous liveries, and few smaller boats; but 
many vessels of large size, which are troubling 
the waters, blowing out clouds of steam, and with 
a terrible noise and rattling of wheels, moving 
rapidly along the river, 

Looking with inexpressible feelings at these 
wonders, I fall into a sort of reverie, and think of 
the rare doings there used to be here, and at 
Whitehall, in Henry VIII.’s reign, when the last- 
named place was tenanted by Cardinal Wolsey.* 
Here the cardinal received foreign potentates and 
other persons of distinction. Often the king him- 
self came; when they wanted no preparations or 
goodly furniture, nor viands of the finest sort 
that might be provided for money or friendship. 
At these banquets there lacked no dames or 
damsels meet to dance with the maskers. There 
were all kinds of music and harmony set forth 
with excellent voices of both men and children. 
The king has been seen suddenly to come in 
hither in a mask, with a dozen other maskers, 
all like shepherds, in garments made of fine 
cloth, and fine crimson satin, and caps of the 
same, with visors of good proportion of visnomy ; 
their hair and beards either of fine gold wire or 
else of silver, and some being of black silk ; having 
sixteen torch-bearers, besides their drums; and 
other persons attending upon them, with visors, 
and clothed all in satin of the same colours. And at 
his coming, and before he entered the hall,—it 
must be understood that he came by water to the 
water-gates, without any noise,—men and lads 
charged many chambers; and at his landing these 
chambers were all shot off, which made such a 
rumble in the air that it was like thunder. 

There was then some wit shown to deceive each 
other, and great feasting and dancing, the parti- 
culars of which I have not time to describe, I 
must not, however, rest; although it requires no 
small amount of courage for a ghost of my date 
to take a ticket at what they call the steamboat 
pier at Westminster, and go on board the vessel. 
This being done, and having embarked, I remem- 
ber that in my time there was only one bridge 
across the river at London : now a fellow-traveller 
reminds me that there are ten bridges between 
ew and Battersea, and that others are pro- 
jected. 

I note great changes on the south side of the 
Thames. In my days Lambeth Marsh was almost 
a desert spot; and from near London Bridge to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Palace there were 
no houses closely abutting upon the river. From 
the Prevy Bridge to York House all is changed. 
Of this once princely mansion the fine water-gate 
remains ; doing credit to my time by its contrast 
with the wretched sheds and ill-shaped buildings 





* Whitehall was a palace as early as the reign of 
Henry III., when it was the residence of the Lord Chief 
Justice of England. This king, at his death, left it to the 
Biack Friars, in Holborn, who sold it to the Archbis 
of ane hg and his successors occupied it for three 
centuries. 


nop set-place, which was 





which are near. This place was originally the Inn 
of the Bishops of Norwich. It then passed into 
the hands of the monks of St. Benet Holme, in 
Norfolk ; and, in 1535, to Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, After becoming vested in the Crown, it 
was presented by Queen Mary to the Archbishop 
of York. It again reverted to the Crown, and 
was used by the keepers of the Great Seal. Lord 
Bacon was born here; and, by the bye, this great 
man was christened in the picturesque old church 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. “See, sir,” says the 
og ve! to whom I had spoken, “ this gate is 
one of Inigo Jones’s best works : it shows how well 
Portland stone stands the atmosphere of London,” 
York House came into the possession of the Duke 
of Buckingham, who was murdered in 1628; and 
in 1649 Parliament gave this place to General 
Fairfax, whose daughter married George Villiers, 
the second duke; by which act the mansion re- 
turned to the Buckingham family. Since those 
days, this family has, it seems, sold the estate for 
building purposes; and in the Strand there are 
streets placed on this site called Charles-street, 
Duke-street,and Buckingham-street (after Charles, 
duke of Buckingham). 

I miss the picturesque remains of the Savoy 
Palace, where this north approach to the most 
beautiful bridge—they call it Waterloo Bridge— 
is now. This, to my fancy, was one of the most 
ancient-looking structures along this part of the 
Thames, The original of this building is of old 
date; it having been founded by Peter de Savoy, 
brother.to Boniface, archbishop of Canterbury, 
uncle to Henry IIL’s queen, Eleanor, about the 
year 1245. The palace then went into the hands of 
the Friars of Montjoy ; after which Queen Eleanor 
purchased it for her son Edmund, subsequently 
Duke of Lancaster, whose son, Thomas, earl of 
Lancaster, was decapitated in the reign of Ed- 
ward II., when it became the property of his 
brother Henry, by whom it was enlarged. John, 
king of France, died here in 1364. During the 
insurrection, when Wat Tyler figured as a leader, 
a party, after attacking Lambeth Palace, directed 
their attention to the Savoy; and, on the 12th of 
June, 1381, as it is chronicled, they set fire to it 
round about, and made proclamation that none, 
on pain of losing his head, should convert to his 
use anything that there was, but that they should 
break such plate and vessels of gold and silver as 
were found in that house (of which there is great 
plenty), into small pieces, and throw the same 
into the river of Thames. Precious stones they 
should break in mortars, that the same might be of 
no use: and so it was done by them. One of their 
companions they burned in the fire because he 
minded to have reserved one gaudy piece of plate. 
They found there certain barrels of gunpowder, 
which they thought had been gold ; and, throwing 
it on the fire, more suddenly than they thought, 
the hall was blown up, the houses were destroyed, 
and themselves very hardly escaped away. To the 
number of two-and-thirty these rebels entered a 
cellar of the Savoy, when they drank so much of 
the sweet wines that they were not able to come 
out in time, but were shut in with wood and 
stones that mured (walled up) the door, where 
they were heard calling and calling seven days 
after, but none came to help them until they were 
dead. After this affair the Savoy lay in ruins 
during about 150 years, when Henry VII. com- 
menced transforming the site into an hospital : 
this was not completed until the reign of 
Henry VIII. Although the structure seems to 
have again fallen into neglect, and although a chief 
portion of the rains were removed to make the 
new bridge, I am glad to hear that the chaper 
still remains. 

The number of passengers who come to and fro 
by these “steam-packets” seems to me surpris- 
ing. I have just passed a bridge of fairy-like 
lightness, which they call Hungerford, and along 
which streams of people move: nor is this 
to be wondered at, when I learn that London 
now contains close upon three millions of people. 
I hope they do not joke with a poor old ghost ; 
for this is about as much as half the population of 
England was in the reign of our good Queen Eliza- 
beth. If this be true, I do not wonder to hear of 
the immense extent of the metropolis now, or 
that the new works which we have just 
are intended for a new line of traffic, along 
which people and goods are carried by an iron 
horse, fed with burning coal, at the rate of 40 
miles an hour. It is not easy for me just at once 
to comprehend all these strange things, although 
my old friend the Marquis of Worcester, I dare 
say, could, 

Just by new Waterloo Bridge should be Somer. 

commenced by the Duke of 
Somerset in 1546. This we always considered to 
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be a noble site: the original area occupied 600 
feet from east to west, and 500 feet from north to 
south. John of Padua, an Italian, was the de- 
viser of the King’s Buildings, in 1544; and this 
was the finest building, in the Italian style of 
architecture, ever executed in England. There 
was a more ancient building here, which gave 
place to that above mentioned. After the death 
of the Duke of Somerset, who had not used very 
fair means for the erection of this palace, the 
* place” came into the hands of the Crown, when 
it was converted to the use of our young Princess 
Elizabeth, when she visited at court in Edward’s 
reign. Then it became known as “ her place, 
called Somerset Place, beyond Strand Bridge.” 
She, however, preferred St. James’s and White- 
hall on her accession to the throne; and the Duke 
of Somerset’s property being partially restored, 
the dowager duchess inhabited Somerst ; House. 
The building of the Italian’s design has disap- 
peared, and great is the’ difference between that 
and the goodly pile which now fringes the Thames 
at this point. Over the water the lofty chimneys, 
the various manufactories, the endless succession 
of wharfs and houses, seem no less surprising. I 
can no longer see the flag upon the Globe Theatre, 
or the places for bear: baiting, which I have known 
to rival the plays of Master William Shakspeare. 
I fancy that I can still see some of the gables of 
Essex House, close to the new library, as | am told 
it is for the use of the present occupants of part 
of the Temple. Upon the whole, the Temple is 
less changed than most other places: here are 
still the steps which were often used by both the 
company and the players, when they needed a 
boat to to Southwark. But where those im- 
mense cylinders, which seem to be hung in chains, 
now are (for lighting London, they tell me, with 
smoke !), used to be Whitefriars; and, from my 
knowledge of the place, I am not sorry that it 
has been removed. The large space which was 
before Blackfriars has also been removed; and, 
instead of the open course of the River Fleet 
flowing into the Thames, is another bridge, which 
to me looks already old and tottering. 

Neither Baynard’s Castle nor Bridewel], which 
used to be such conspicuous places at this point, 
is now to be seen. Broken Wharf and the great 
basin of Queenhithe, and other places of note, 
have also vanished. What has become of famous 
Old St. Paul’s? which seems, however, to have 
been most worthily replaced. Where are those 
quaint-looking church-towers, and other objects, 
once so prominent ?—Swept off, you say, sir, by the 
Great Fire,—most terribie calamity! But of all the 
changes in this route, there is none more marked 
than London Bridge. The fall of water there 
has been altered : no old and tottering houses now 
stand upon this thoroughfare. And what is all the 
crowd hurrying along for, on foot and in vehicles 
of various kinds, as if some great sight were turn- 
ing out all London? But I am too fatigued to 
be able to follow them to see the great sight: I 
have seen so many, too, already; and, in truth, I 
am stupefied with wonder at what I have already 
seen, and wish much for the present to rest. 





GIVEN THE DIAMETER OF ANY REGULAR 
POLYGON, TO FIND THE LENGTH OF A 
SIDE. 

TaktnG the general case of a regular polygon 

of N sides, the angle which each side subtends 

at the centre of the polygon (or of its inscribed 
circle) is 360° divided by N; and, if r is the radius 
of the inscribed circle, or semi-diameter of the 
polygon, 8 the length of one side, then, by plane 
tri metry,S = 2r tan font 

rigonometry, an. (5 a) 

As polygonal terminations are frequently intro- 
duced in buildings, I give the calculation of the 
above formula for polygons of 6, 8, 10, and 12 
sides respectively ; so that the exact length of a 
side may be found at once for any particular case. 

In a polygon of any given number of sides, the 
value of S varies only with that of r; therefore, 


° 


tan — 
: (3 N, 
ber of inches, feet, or yards in the diameter (2 r), 


into the number of inches, feet, or yards in the 
side. First, in the hexagon, or polygon of six 
sides, N = 6, and tan. 30° = °577, is the amount 
by which the diameter must be multiplied to find 
the length of one side. For example, if the 
diameter = 10 feet, the side will be 10 x °577 = 
5°77 feet, or 5 feet 94 inches. 

Rule 1, To find the side of a hexagon whose 
diameter is given, multiply that diameter by °577. 
Next, take the octagon or polygon of eight sides : 
N = 8, and tan. 224° = °414 is the multiplier by 





) is the multiplier which turns the num- 








which the diameter is turned into the side. If 
the diameter = five yards, then the side will be 
5 x ‘414 = 2070 yards, or 6 feet 24 inches. 

Rule 2. To find the side of an octagon whose 
diameter is given, multiply that diameter by °414. 

I have a building in course of ereetion, a por- 
tion of which has an octagonal termination: the 
external diameter is 23 feet 4 inches: then, by 
this rule, the side will be 233 x °414 = 9.66, or 
9 feet 8 inches. 

Thirdly, the deeagon, or polygon of ten sides, 
has N = 10, and tan, 18° = 325 is the multiplier. 
If the diameter = 30 inches, then the side will be 
30 x +325 = 9°76, or 9} inches. 

Rule 3. To find the side of a decagon whose 
diameter is given, multiply the diameter by 325. 

Lastly, for the dodecagon, or polygon of twelve 
sides, N = 12 and tan. 15° = ‘268 is the multi- 
plier. 

If the diameter = 25 feet, then the side will be 
25 x °268 = 67, or 6 feet 8} inches. 

Rule 4. To find the side of a dodecagon whose 
diameter is given, multiply that diameter by -268. 

E. WynpHam Taky, M.A, 





POSITION OF “THE ARCHITECTURAL 
MUSEUM.” 

THE present position of the Architectural 
Museum is not generally understood. It may be as 
well that we should explain it. It will be remem- 
bered that in 1860 some correspondence took 
place with the Department of Art as to the future 
locality of the Architectural Museum. 

In the autumn the Museum renewed the cor- 
respondence with the Department, and negotia- 
tions were set on foot to arrange some scheme by 
which the connection of the Architectural Museum 
with the South Kensington Museum might be 
maintained. 
dispute were solely questions of jurisdiction : the 
Department of Science and Art most fully acknow- 
ledged the value of an architectural collection 
such as that which the Architectural Museum had 
undertaken to form; and indeed the desire on its 
part to constitute a museum of universal architec- 
ture under its own control at South Kensington 
was the chief objection to continuing the conces- 
sion of space which had been made to the inde- 
pendent Architectural Museum at a time when 
the South Kensington Museum was still a novel 
experiment. These negotiations were carried on 
partly by correspondence and partly by interviews 
with the officers of the Department of Science 
and Art, and ultimately with the Lord President ; 
and they finally resulted in the acceptance by the 


council of the Architectural Museum of the follow- | 


ing minute, which was drawn up by the Committee 
of Council on Education after the perusal of a 
proposed basis of arrangement submitted by the 
Architectural Museum, and afterwards modified 
by the Committee of Council at the instance of 
the Architectural Museum :— 


** The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education 


prefer that the understanding with the Architectural 
Museum should be stated simply, as follows :— 

1. The Department of Science and Art is willing to re- 
ceive on loan, such specimens, belonging to the Architec- 
tural Museum Committee, as may appear suitable to the 
department, to be arranged as part of a National Gallery 
of Architecture, and as the Committee of the Architec- 
tural Museum may think proper to send. These will be 
labelled as belonging to the Architectural Museum Com. 
mittee ; and kept, as far as may be possible, together. 
Twelve months’ notice on either side is to be given before 
such specimens are either to be taken away,—except for 
the illustration of lectures by the Architectural Museum 
Committee,—or returned by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. They will be catalogued as part of the general 
collection of architecture ; and each member of the Society 
will be treated as an exhibitor, and presented with a copy 
of the Architectural Catalogue. 

2. In consideration of and during the time of this loan, 
my Lords will grant to the Architectural Museum Com- 
mittee the use of the Lecture Theatre, for the delivery of 
lectures, &c., strictly relating to architecture, and of the 
room for the meetings of the Architectural Museum Com- 
mittee, without requiring the payment of the fees usually 
paid by scientific societies. Application is to be made 
from time to time for the use of the Lecture Theatre, &c. 

3. Should my Lords require professional advice from 
any member of the Architectural Museum Committee, 
they would be glad to pay for it according to the regula- 
tions of the Department ; and will be happy to receive, at 
all times, any advice or suggestions which the Architec- 
tural Museum Committee may think it right to submit.” 


In acknowledging the acceptance of the minute 
on the part of the Arehitectural Museum, the 
Department of Science and Art informed the 
Museum that it would be some months before it 
could come into effect. 

The minute will modify to a considerable ex- 
tent the position and functions of the Architec- 
tural Museum ; while, from the brevity with which 
it is drawn up, its successful working will depend 
upon the mutual good-will and friendly under- 
standing of the two bodies immediately interested 
in it ; viz., the Department of Science and Art, and 
the Architectural Museum. 





From the first, the matters under | 


: The Architectural Museum has from the begin- 
ning possessed two characters. It has been a 
collection of architectural casts and spécimens ;. 
and it has been a school of architectural art work- 
ing by the lectures, prises, and facilities-for per- 
sonal study which it could offer: and it has had 
so to husband its resources as to meet the claims 
upon them for both these objects, Under the 
new arrangement it will no longer be the cus- 
todian of its own collection at the South Ken- 
sington Museum ; while the contributions which it 
lends at once or at any future period to the pro- 
posed National Collection of Architecture will be 
minutely identified, both on the specimens and in 
| the official catalogue, as its property. On the 
| other hand, it will have the use of the entire col- 
lection, and a recognized voice in the purchase 
, and acceptance of future specimens by the Depart- 
/mnent ; and it will thus be enabled to co-operate in 
| the acquisition, at the national expense, of casts 
and special objects, whieh under the former sys- 
tem could only be obtained for the vse of its 
students at a heavy cost to its own exchequer. 
| A large amount of the museum’s income will be 
'set free towards its development as a school of 
architectural art, in lectures, prizes, and teaching; 
jand the council do not propose to neglect the 
opportunity. The prizes for the present year will 
be larger than those for any previous one; while it 
only depends upon the friends and subscribers to 
the museum to render them still more valuable 
on future occasions. The full use of the lecture 
jtheatre of the South Kensington Museum is 
| guaranteed, as previously, for the lectures which 
|the Architectural Museum may be disposed to 
| give 
| The council appeal to its friends to continue to 


| 


| support the Architectural Museum in its extended 


| 


|operations as a school of architectural art, with 





| even greater liberality than that which they have 
‘already so generously bestowed upon the insti- 
tution. 

| At the present time the condition of the collec- 
| tion, indeed of all the architectural collections, in 
'the Brompton Museum, is unsatisfactory; the 
| casts being scattered about, and to a great extent 
jinaccessible. It now rests with the Department 
|to form a complete and satisfactory National 
|Museum of Architecture; and we sincerely hope 
| that no time will be lost, and that no pains will 
(be spared, in bringing about this much desired 


| result. 
SANITARY CONDITION OF MANCHESTER. 


| 


| Atmthe recent meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, Mr. David Chadwick read a long paper on 
the progress of improvements in Manchester and 
Salford during the last twenty years. The paper 
contained an immense variety of statistical details 
relating to the different departments of social 
improvement. 

Mr. Edwin Chadwick, having been referred to 
for some account of the sanitary condition of the 
place, regretted he must give a dark reverse to 
the picture which had been given of the general 
progress of the district, for the county was yet 
the lowest of the whole kingdom. He accepted 
the statement, that 17 in 1,000 was the normal 
death-rate of a kingdom: sanitary science was so 
far advanced in its practical application that con- 
tractors might contract for results. They might 
be shown instances, where, by one measure alone, 
the abolition of cesspools, here called ‘“ midden- 
steads,” death-rates had been reduced 10 in 1,000, 
Typhus, which ravaged the dweilings of the 
labouring classes, bad been banished from prisons 
‘and pauper establishments. No high wages 
| would avail for the health of the labouring classes 
who worked in crowded workshops, and who slept 
in dwellings where the atmosphere was a com- 
| pound of the emanations of a cesspool or a mid- 
denstead anda chimney. One proof of the de- 
pendence of health on the condition of workshops 
was the fact, that when large numbers of men 
| were out of employment, or on strike—that is, were 
/out in a less bad air,—the number of fever cases 
| largely diminished and fever wards were almost 

empty. An analysis of the causes of death showed 
{how large a proportion were from atmospheric 
jimpurity. Dr. Greenhow had examined the causes 
of death in Manchester: he found a large propor- 
tion to be from diarrhea, and designated the 
middenstead the monster evil of the city. In this 
city, of all born, full one-half were in their graves 
before the fifth year; and that from diseases 
which were almost banished from well-regulated 
pauper establishments. The deaths of adults 
from these diseases were excessive; and the du- 
ration of life and working ability in Manchester 








was exceedingly low. The city competed with 
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DOMESDAY BOOK IN A NEW 


Liverpool in being the most unhealthy in England. | 
The state of the county in respect to crime was 
shown by the criminal returns to be relatively as 
low as its state of health. Its relative position in | 
education, as shown by the proportion of marks- | 
men prevailing among middle-class persons, or 
those who had the franchise, was yet a very low| 
one. 

Mr. W. M. Tartt alluded to the very imperfect | 
ventilation of nearly all the great buildings in 
Manchester. Even the magnificent Free-trade 
Hall was most defective in this respect ; and the 
splendid hotel at which he now stopped was like 
an oven, in consequence of the mismanagement of 
the gas. 
Mr. David Chadwick replied. They had availed 
themselves of every sanitary improvement within | 
their reach, so far as they could be expected to) 
have done; and Mr. Edwin Chadwick did not) 
appear disposed to give them credit for any im- | 
provement whatever, representing everything in 
the blackest light. 

The President observed that whatever progress 
had been made in sanitary improvement, so long 
as the death-rate was so much larger than the 
average which prevailed in other districts simi- 
larly situate, people would continue to think 
that much remained to be done. 





GOUDHURST, KENT. 

On one of the bright mornings of this beautiful 
antumn, I was led to visit the parish of Goud- 
hurst, which has long been impressed on my 
memory as one of the most beautiful spots in this 
favoured county ; and, having traversed the range 
of hills from the east, of which this place forms 
the abrupt termination ; passing several mansions, 
and seeing an infinite number dotted about the 
district; 1 expected to see a town or village cor- 
responding with the associations before named, 
but was much disappointed in finding a cluster of 
old houses piled one above another on a very steep 
acclivity, by which alone the place is approached 
from the west. 

The church stands boldly on the top’ of the 
eminence, and forms the centre of an amphitheatre 
of about thirty miles diameter, extending from 
Lympe on the east, by Wye Westwell and East- 
well Downs, to Igtham, Sevenoaks, Southborough, 
Fant, Kilndown, and ending with Fairlight, and 
the towns of Hemsted and Tenterden. 

The view from the tower of this church is 
interesting as well as extensive; being unusuall 





chequered with hill and dale, parks, woodland, 
hop-land, corn-fields, and pastures, The numerous 
mansions around add much to the interest of the 
prospect, without engrossing the whole: Bedgbery, 
the ancient seat of the Colepepers, and now of 
Mr. Beresford Hope ; Linton, of Lady Cornwallis ; 
Fincheocks, of Mr. Springett; Cray Hall, not yet 
completed; Hemsted, of Mr. Hardy; and nu- 
merous others, less distinguished or distinguish- 
able, give character to the scenery, while nu- 
merous churches tower over their respective hills, 
on which they are generally placed in the weald, 
by which each visitor easily recognizes some well- 
known district; so that the mind which can 
view this scene without interest can be no lover 
of cultivated nature. 
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The church itself presents (among its many 
defects, to be mentioned hereafter) some objects 
of striking interest. 

The tombs of the Colepepers are worthy of 
antiquarian research. One in marble, with 
recumbent figures, has recently been restored 
by Mr. Hope. A curious mural stone tablet, with 
the date 1537, records the family of the knight 
below, and probably some particular event in his 
life. There is another tomb in the same marble, 
with figures in metal; and over it a stone arch, of 
probably more ancicnt date: this tomb is partly 
hidden by one of the frightful pews which pre- 
eminently disfigure this structure: other mural 
monuments to this family, that of Campion, 
Hussey, and many others, ancient and modern, 
with a few brasses, give an antiquarian interest ; 
while the historical novel, by G. P. R. James, of 
“The Smuggler,” recording the exploits of Rad- 
ford and his band in and about this building, 
bring this interest down into modern times. 

But what is more within the province of the 


| Builder, and which induces me to trouble you 


with these remarks, is the disgraceful alterations 
under the name of repairs which have been suffered 
to be made in this building, otherwise remarkable 
from the lightness of its architecture and the 
beautiful site which it occupies, With one excep- 
tion the whole of the tracery of all the windows 
has been removed, and Perpendicular supports 
(for I cannot call them mullions) have supplied 
their places; and, to make their hideous deformity 
more conspicuous, they have been kept beautifully 
white,—the venerable clerk proudly boasting he 
een restoring the last window when he was 
a boy. 

Hasted says the tower was burnt down in 1637. 
This explains how the door-case to the tower has 
been erected with Italian front, pilasters with 
Corinthian capitals, and a three-light circular- 
headed window over it, all made eminently con- 
spicuous with white paint. 

Surely attention only wants to be drawn to 
these deformities ; and, in such a large and opulent 
parish, with talented and generous men residin 
within its bounds ; gentlemen who, while descanting 
on the irregularities of style at archeological meet- 
ings, might look at home; and, while improve- 
ments are going on in numerous parish churches 
around, not let this remain such a conspicuous 
blot on the taste of those who can and ought to 
restore it to its pristine elegance. Q. 











DOMESDAY BOOK IN A NEW DRESS. 


In the approaching exhibition the skill of the 
bookbinder will, doubtless, be well illustrated; 
and the public will be able to examine not only 
the hand-work of the best bookbinders of the pre- 
sent generation ; but also have the opportunity of 
comparing them with good specimens of other 
dates. In the manuscript department of the 
British Museum there are some very curious and 
beautiful old book covers: some are of cunning 
device, the patterns inlaid with gold, silver, and 
rich tints of silk and velvet. In others are arti- 
ficial and real gems and such like adornments. On 
no account would it be right to cull the treasures 
of the national collection. There are, in the pos- 
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session of royalty, deans and chapters, antiquar ies 
municipal bodies, the universities, both in the 
metropolis and in the provinces, many matters 
in this way which, if gathered together and well 
arranged, would prove both instructive and in- 
teresting. We should see the plain old books, 
literally bound in “boards,” which were the 
delight of “ Belted Will Howard,” at Naworth ; 
the still older Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman 
book-covers; the gorgeous dresses of the marn- 
scripts of the Middle Ages; and the different styles 
in which the taste of various generations up to the 
present day has been used for the preservation of 
matters of rare interest. 

Besides the public companies and bodies above 
mentioned, there are other sources from which 
good specimens of skill and taste in this depart- 
ment might be obtained. One of these is the 
Record Office, in Chancery-lane, where there are 
some very fine examples of bookbinding, which 
are, according to the present arrangements, seen 
by only very few: there are also several curiously 
wrought cases for rolls and books, and coffers, in 
which they have been kept for centuries. Amongst 
the most remarkable of these is the very ancient 
iron chest shown in the back-ground of the 
engraving, which is called of Anglo-Norman date. 
The strength and massiveness of this piece of 
smithwork is remarkable: it seems as solid as a 
sarcophagus. 

In this coffer, in the Chapter-honse of West- 
minster Abbey, the famous Domesday Book of 
William has for many centuries been kept with 
the greatest care. No relic of a saint or martyr 
was ever better preserved ; and in consequence, 
now that 800 years have passed since the two 
volumes of Domesday Book were written, they 
are still, so far as the contents are concerned, 
without a blemish; and in most parts the clear 
and beautiful penmanship is as distinct as it was 
when the writer had completed his work. 

Fifty or sixty years ago Domesday Book was 
in a wooden binding, strengthened with orna- 
mental brass plates, with bosses arranged in 
patterns. At the time mentioned it was found 
that this cover was falling rapidly into decay, and 
had become occupied with insects, which were 
likely to prove dangerous to the prized MS, The 
covers were, therefore, removed, and then the 
venerable record was put into the Quaker-like 
garb shown in the engraving. It is solid, sub- 
stantial, and useful; but no one, when the volumes 
are brought from their receptacle, would think 
that this cover, of unmeaning design, enclosed that 
most early of English historical books, the name 
of which is as familiar to every schoolboy as it 
is to scholars. 

Fortunately the old binding is still preserved : 
as to whether even this was the original binding 
or not there seems to be some difference of opinion. 











THE ROYAL DAIRY, FROGMORE, 
WINDSOR. 


We have already given the plan and an 
interior view of the dairy which has been 
erected for the Queen and Prince at Frog- 
more, under the direction of Mr. Turnbull, on the 
part of her Majesty’s Board of Works, Mr. John 
Thomas co-operating.* We now add a view of 
the exterior. It is Italian in style. The south 
front has an arcade in Bath stone. In the frieze 
appears the following inscription, “ Erected in the 
21st year of the reign of her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria.” The other sides of the building are con- 


& | structed in brick, relieved by stone dressings. The 


work about the windows is in Bath stone. The 
building itself is surmounted by a cornice and a 
parapet constracted of perforated Bath stone. 
The appearance of the building is improved by 
the introduction of red bricks into the frieze. 
Thearms of her Majesty and of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort are wrought in panels, 
made of the same stone, on the parapet of the 
north front. The dairy is covered with red 
and blue tiles in alternate lines, while the roof is 
surmounted by a zinc ventilator. 








FLowekrs,—In the south of France a harvest of 
2,500,000 of pounds weight of flower leaves is 
gathered every year, and sold for about 250,000/. 
sterling. It consists of 1,600,000 lb. of leaves of 
the orange blossom, 500,0001b. of rose leaves, 
100,000 Ib. of jasmine blooms, 60,000 1b. of 
violets, 65,000 lb. of acacia buds, 30,000 Ib. of 
tuberoses, and 5,000 1b. of jonquil flowers, Why 
should we not grow flowers for their odours as 
well as for their colours ? 








* See p. 512, ante. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
MANCHESTER. 


THE congress which has been held in Man- 
chester has been unprecedented, even in the annals 
of the British Association, for the sale of tickets ; 
which yielded no less than 2,120/. before a paper 
had been read or a meeting of the sections held. 
The sum ultimately paid was 3,905/. About 400 
papers were to be read. 

We do not mean to attempt to grasp at even 
an abstract of the voluminous proceedings of the 
various sections of the Association ; but we may 
snatch a few points here and there from the pro- 
ceedings. 

The address of the president elect, Dr. Fair- 
bairn, on Wednesday, was an able and lengthened 
one. In speaking of the valuable light which 
chemistry has thrown upon the composition of 
iron and steel, he said that,— 

‘Although Despretz demonstrated many years ago 
that iron would combine with nitrogen; yet it was not 
until 1857 that Mr. C. Binks proved that nitrogen is an 
essential element of steel, and more recently M. Carou 
and M. Fremy have further elucidated this : ubject; the 
former showing that cyanogen, or cyanide of ammonium, 
is the essential element which converts wrought iron into 
steel; the latter combining iron with nitrogen through 
the medium of ammonia, and then converting it into 
steel by bringing it at the proper temperature into contact 
with common coal gas. There is little doubt that ina 
few years these discoveries will enable Sheffield manufac- 
turers to replace their present uncertain, cambrous, and 
expensive process, by a method at once simple and inex- 
pensive, and so completely under control as to admit of 
any required degree of conversion being obtained with 
absolute certainty. Mr. Crace Calvert also has proved 
that cast-iron contains nitrogen, and has shown that it is 
a definite compound of carbon and iron mixed with 
various proportions of metallic iron, according to its 
nature.”” 





Afcer enlarging upon the mechanical improve- 
ments which facilitate our leading manufactures, 
Mr. Fairbairn proceeded to point out the depend- 
ence of all these improvements on the iron and 
coal so widely distributed amongst the mineral 
treasures of our island. The Bessemer process he 
thus referred to :— 


The process of Mr. Bessemer—first made known at the 
meetings of this association at Cheltenham—affords the 
highest promise of certainty and perfection in the opera- 
tion of converting the melted pig direct into steel or iron ; 
and is likely to lead to the most important development 
in this manufacture. These improvements in the produc- 
tion of the material must, in their turn, stimulate its 
application on a larger scale, and lead to new construc- 
tions.’’ 

After alluding to the uses of iron in war, he 
said,— 

** We have already seen a new era in the history of the 
construction of bridges, resuiting from the use of iron; 
and we have only to examine those of the tubular form 
over the Conway and Menai Straits to be convinced of 
the durability, strength, and lightness of tubular con- 
structions applied to the support of railways or common 
roads, in spans which, ten years ago, were considered 
beyond the reach of human skill. When it is considered 
that stone bridges do not exceed 150 feet in span, nor 
cast-iron bridges 250 feet, we can estimate the progress 
which has been made in crossing rivers 400 or 500 feet in 
width, without any support at the middle of the stream. 
Even spans, greatly in excess of this, may be bridged over 
with satety, provided we do not exceed 1,800 to 2,000 feet, 
when the structure would be destroyed by its own weight.”’ 

Among other interesting papers read in the 
several sections on Thursday, was one by Mr. 
T. Bazley, M.P., in which he took a comprehen- 
sive glance at the cotton trade. On the evening 
of that day a crowded assemblage of upwards of 
2,500 members met at a microscopic soirée in the 
Free-trade Hall, and their scientific enthusiasm 
was heightened by means of the stirring music 
of Handel, Mendelsshon, Beethoven, and other 
musical inspirati, on the large organ of the hall. 

A paper on Strikes, by Dr. Watts, which was 
read on Friday, in Section F,—Economic Science 
and Statistics,—we print separately. 

In the same section Mr. Edward Potter read a 
paper “ On Co-operation and its Tendencies,” and 
some of his conclusions were— 

“That co-operation is sound only when limited to 
simple and almost unspeculative trading, such as the 
division of stores for supplying a provided demand from 
shareholders ; or for institutions and establishments for 
limited purposes, such as would safely admit the demo- 
cratic principle of management; that it is inefficient for 
competitive, and therefore speculative, commercial un- 
dertakings ; that it would prove weakest during periods 
of depression, and could not find power of sustention 
from a multitude of shareholders of the capitalist class ; 
and that co-operative experiments, though costly to their 
supporters, may be valuable to society by affording prac- 
tical lessons in political economy, and testing the value 
of, and necessity for, forethought and experience ; that 
the greater diffusion of education will not lead to co- 
operation for trading purposes, but to greater self- 
reliance and competition.”’ 

The Patent Laws engaged a good deal of atten- 
tion in Section G,—Mechanical Science,—in which 
Mr. J. Heywood, F.R.S., brought up the report of 
the committee on — he patent laws, and a discussion 
on it followed. 

The Spectrum Analysis formed the subject of 
very interesting discourse by Professor Miller, 











illustrated by experiments, and delivered at the 
Concert-hall in the evening. At the close of it 
the Professor is reported to have said:— ~° 

‘* Every star had its own series of lines, some of them 
seeming to show sodium. The sun appeared to contain 
sodium, potassiam, iron, chromium, nickel, and magnesia. 
Bunsen, in observing the residue of the water of a certain 
spring, found spectrum lines which he had never seen 
before, and supposed them to be due to the presence of an 
unknown metal, which he afterwards was able to isolate, 
finding that three grains (only) of it were extractable from 
a ton of the water. From the beautiful blue lines in the 
spectrum produced by this meta!, he named it ccesium.” 
By the kindness of Professor Bunsen, who had complied 
with Professor Roscoe’s request for a specimen, the lec- 
turer was enabled to exhibit the spectrum lines of this 
new metal; and Professor Roscoe had alsosupplied him 
with a sample of another new metal thus discovered, and 
named rubidium, the spectrum of which he also threw on 
the screen. 

On Monday evening, after much scientific talk 
in the sections, Professor Airy, the astronomer 
royal, delivered a lecture in the Free-Trade Hall, 
on the Great Solar Eclipse of 1860. 

On Tuesday, in the section of Economic Science 
and Statistics, Mr. James Heywood, F.R.S., made 
some observations on the subject of Endowed 
Educational Institutions; and Dr. Strang, of Glas- 
gow, read a paper on “The Comparative Progress 
of the English and Scottish Population.” 

Fires formed the timely subject of consideration 
in the section of Mechanical Science, on the occa- 
sion of Mr. J. T. Bateman, president of the sec- 
tion, reading a paper on “Street Arrangements 
for Extinguishing Fires.” These he regarded as 
very defective and unsatisfactory. He described 
a very simple arrangement in use in Manchester, 
consisting of a ball barrel communicating with 
the main pipes, to which proper fitting hose could 
be attached in a very few moments ; thus avoiding 
the delay caused by the employment of engines. 
The greatest requisites were high-pressure, large 
main pipes, ample communication with the main 
pipes, and a plentiful supply of water. 

Mr. C, W. Siemens, of Berlin, read a paper also 
on Railway and Fire Alarms, from which it 
appeared that Berlin is divided into a number of 
circular districts (each of which contains a num- 
ber of fire-stations), communicating with a cen- 
tral station, from which information is instantly 
conveyed to all the stations in any district where 
a fire may have broken ont, and within a very few 
minutes all the engines are on the spot and ready 
for actual use. 

Colonel Sir H. James, R.E., gave a very inter- 








esting description of the process of photozinco- 
graphy, which enables a person to transfer a 
photograph to a zinc plate, from which any num- 
ber of copies may be printed. | 

Electricity engaged attention in the section of 
mathematical and physical science. 

The concluding general meeting of the Asso- 
ciation took place on Wednesday last, in the Free 
Trade Hall, where the president, Mr. Fairbairn, 
was surrounded on the platform by many of the 
leading members of the Association, and the hall 
was filled by ladies and gentlemen. Professor 
Phillips read the report of the general committee. 

For Thursday, the following excursions were 
arranged:—To the Worsley Coal Mines; to the} 
Dunkirk Coal Company’s Astley deep pits at 
Dukinfield ; to the Great Marston Salt Mine, near 
Northwich ; to the Glass and Chemical Works, St. 
Helen’s; to the Copper Mines, Alderley; and to 
the Manchester Waterworks. 





NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL EXCURSION. 


Tux annual excursion of this association took 
place on Wednesday, the 28th ult., and the oppor- 
tunity afforded of inspecting the buildings at 
Ushaw College induced a large attendance. The 
party were most courteously received by the Vice- 
Principal, the Rev. J. Gillow, who accompanied 
them over the buildings. The farm buildings 
were in the first place inspected. The ingenious 
manner of collecting the liquid and other manure, 
and the contrivances for distributing it over the 
land, particularly attracted the attention of the 
members. The buildings are placed on the slope 
of the hill, which has been taken advantage of by 
erecting them on an upper and a lower stage 
entered from different levels, and affording accom- 
modation for a very large number of cattle in a 
compact space. Over all are placed the fodder 
supply and machinery, &c., and the whole are fire- 
proof in construction, and admirably ventilated 
and drained, The party next proceeded over the 
College, visiting the library, a noble room 120 feet 
long, containing upwards of 20,000 volumes, The 
exhibition hall and the refectory, the extensive 
kitchen department, and the laundries fitted up 











with the latest modern improvements and machi- 
nery, occupied the party for a considerable time. 
Thence to the infirmary, a beautiful building 
complete in itself, standing apart from the main 
block ; and lastly, the chapels, which, in them- 
selves exquisitely beautiful, contain innumerable 
specimens of the painter’s, sculptor’s, and decora- 
tor’s art, of rarest excellence. In taking leave, 
the Association expressed, through the president, 
the great gratification which they had received, 
not only in the inspection of the buildings, but in 
the hospitable and courteous manner in which they 
had been entertained. On the return of the party 
to Darham, they inspected the park of Mr. Whar- 
ton; and, after enjoying a walk through the 
beautiful show of flowers being held on that day, 
they visited the antiquities of the Castle, and the 
fine old Cathedral; concluding an exceedingly 
pleasant day by dining together in a most har- 
monious manner, under the presidency of Mr. 
Dobson. 





BRICK AND TILE MANUFACTURES AND 
THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

AT a meeting held at the Tontine Hotel, Iron- 
bridge, on the 4th inst., present Mr. George 
Pritchard, high sheriff of the county; Mr. John 
Pritchard, M.P.; Mr. Ferriday, mayor of the 
borough; Mr. Anstice, J.P.; Mr. George Maw, 
F.S.A.; and all the principal brick and tile manu- 
facturers of the neighbourhood; it was resolved 
to organize for the International Exhibition of 
1862 a collective series illustrative of the clay 
manufactures of the Coalbrookdale and Broseley 
coalfield, including the producticns of Messrs, 
Maw, the Coalbrookdale Company, the Madeley 
Wood Company, Messrs. Burton, Mr. Exley, 
Messrs. Davis, Mr. Evans, Mr. Lewis, and other 
manufacturers of the district, in preference to 
each manufacturer exhibiting separately. 

An influential committee was formed for carry- 
ing out the project, and a sabscription commenced, 
towards which nearly 100/. was contributed at 
the meeting for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses. 








REPORT OF METROPOLITAN BOARD 
OF WORKS. 
MAIN DRAINAGE AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE Report of the Proceedings of the Metropo- 
litan Board for the past year has been issued in a 
rinted form. It comprises two reports, one 
signed by its clerk, Mr. Pollard; and another by 
its engineer, Mr. Bazalgette. Both reports are of 
considerable length: but the following is a con- 
densed abstract of the more important portions of 
each. 
ABSTRACT FROM CLERK’S REPORT. 


The Board have now to report the completion 
of the Northern High-level Sewer, the Acton 
Branch of the Western Drainage, and a portion 
of the Southern Low-level Sewer. 

The total value of the works executed by the 
Board during the year ending the 25th March, 
1861, amounts to the sum of 474,582/. This in- 
cludes the laying down of eighteen miles 1,830 feet 
of brick sewers, and three miles 1,090 feet of pipe 
sewer, and the cleansing and repairing of about 
165 miles of main sewers, and 167 flaps, penstocks, 
and outlets into the River Thames. Up tothe end 
of June, about twenty-five miles of main inter- 
cepting sewers were completed, at a cost of about 
436,000. 

On the 26th of July last, the Board directed 
their engineer forthwith to prepare for their con- 
sideration the requisite plans for a Thames em- 
bankment, in order that the necessary Parlia- 
mentary notices might be given, and steps taken 
for obtaining, in the ensuing session, the adequate 
powers for the execution of the work. [(iovern- 
ment, however, had not determined what body 
would carry it out. | 

For the new Covent-garden approach, between 
Long-acre and King-strget (which was opened for 
public traffic in March Mast), the aggregate amount 
of claims received was 164,887/. 13s. 1d., but 
these were settled for 97,687/. 19s. 8d., including 
houses to be resold. Along the entire length of 
the street there have been constructed an efficient 
sewer, and a subway for conveying gas and water- 
pipes, telegraph wires, &c.; thus obviating the 
great expense of breaking up the road and foot- 
ways, and the consequent interference with the 
traffic. Vaults and cellars have been built, the 
roadway and pavements formed, lamps fixed, and 
the whole line fenced for the protection of the 
public: the cost of these works amounted to 
4,391/. The line of building frontage and vacant 
ground has been carefully plotted, and submitted 
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to public competition, and several offers are now 
under consideration. 

On the Southwark and Westminster communi- 
cation, the Board have dealt with 131 claims, 
amounting in all to 554,533/., and the amount 
agreed to be paid has been 357,517/. Nearly the 
whole of the interests of that part of the line 
between High-street and Southwark-bridge-road 
having been purchased, and possession of the land 
obtained, the greater portion of the property has 
been pulled down. The Board have determined to 
construct a subway in the line of the street, 
similar to that in King-street, Covent-garden, and 
tenders have been received for the execution of 
that work, together with the necessary sewers, 
vaults, and drains, and the formation of the car- 
riage and foot ways, with a view to the land being 
let upon building leases. 

The third line of thoroughfare being carried 
out by the Board is that of the Victoria Park ap- 
proach. Forty-one claims have been dealt with, 
amount 34,3437. 15s. 11d. These were settled at 
27,8141. 128. 3d. The whole length of the road- 
way and sewer is in course of completion, and this 
line of thoroughfare will be open for public traffic 
in the course of the autumn. 

In concluding, the Board advert to the inade- 
quacy of the funds placed at their disposal for 
effecting the important improvements confided to 
their charge; and the report closes with the 
statement that unless the Board have revenues 
placed at their disposal other than those derived 
from direct taxation, they will be precluded from 
effecting many other public improvements which 
are loudly called for, such as the formation of new 
lines of thoroughfare, to relieve the daily increas- 
ing traffic of the metropolis, the formation of new 
parks, and the purchase of metropolitan bridge 
tolls. 

ABSTRACT FROM ENGINEER’S REPORT. 
Amount of Work done. 


The total amount of the main drainage contracts 
now in hand is about one million eight hundred 
and twenty-six thousand pounds, involving the 
construction of upwards of 46 miles of main inter- 
cepting sewers, together with pumping stations, 
outlets, and other appliances in connection there- 
with. 

The proportionate value of the works con- 
structed during the past year, exclusive of the 
purchase of land and other contingencies, is 
436,000; and about 25 miles of the main inter- 
cepting sewers are now completed. The present 
condition of these several contracts is as follows:— 

Northern High Level Sewer. 

The Northern High Level Sewerfrom Hampstead 
to the storm overflow into the Lea,—a length of 
about 9 miles,—has been completed. The new 
intercepting sewer now receives and carries off the 
sewage which formerly flowed through the open 
Hackney brook sewer, and was the cause of much 
nuisance and constant complaint: the Hackney 
brook, having been filled in, is now no longer used 
for the purposes of main drainage. 

Drawings and estimates have been prepared for 
the following contracts, which bave been entered 
into in the course of the past year :— 


Contract Engineer’s 

Price. Estimate. 
Northern Outfall Sewer ..€625,000 £635,000 
Deptford Pumping Station 113,136 115,000 
Ranelagh Storm Overflow 23,500 24,640 

Covent Garden Approach— 

Subway and Road...... 4,391 4,400 
No Estimate 

Middle Level Sewer, relet soe Maen 

time. 


Northern Outfall Sewer. 

The Northern Outfall Sewer forms the largest 
contract yet let, or to be let, in completing the 
main intercepting scheme. The works, which ex- 
tend from the river Lea to the Thames at Barking 
Creek, a distance of 5} miles of double and treble 
lines of sewer, each 9 feet in diameter, and will 
form the outlet for the metropolitan drainage 
north of the Thames, are rapidly progressing : 
Mr. Furness contractor. The value of the perma- 
nent work done, up to the 25th of March, was 
7,000/., and up to the present time is 39,000/. 

Middle Level Sewer. 

The extensive arrangements made by Messrs. 
Brassey for the manufacture of bricks of superior 
quality for this contract will, it is hoped, now 
begin to tell upon the progress of the work more 
than has hitherto been the case. The work done 
is of good quality, and is still confined to the 
neighbourhoods of Old Ford and the Bayswater 
or Paddington tunnel. When openings are once 
made in the more crowded thoroughfares tra- 
versed by this contract, the extensive character 
of the operations will become more apparent than 





at present, and it will then become necessary to 
press them forward with greater rapidity. For 
these reasons the contractors have not been urged 
to make further openings until they were fully 
prepared to grapple with the difficulties which 
they will have to encounter. The value of the 
work executed up to the 25th March was 12,4517., 
and up to the present time is about 27,4517. 
Ranelagh Storm Overflow. 

The Ranelagh Storm Overflow has progressed 
slowly across Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens. 
The value of the work done up to the 25th March 
was 11,600/., and is now about 15,500/.; and it is 
expected that this work will be finished about the 
month of November next. 

Southern Outfall Sewer. 

On the south side of the Thames the Southern 
Outfall Sewer may be regarded as the contract 
standing second only, in importance and magni- 
tude of works, to the Northern Outfall Sewer ; 
and it is now more than half completed. The 
contract comprises the construction of about 
73 miles of sewer, 11} feet in diameter, of which 
about 4 miles are completed; and the value of 
the work executed up to the 25th of March last 
was 127,000/., and up tothe present time 174,000/. 
This work, both as to the manner in which it has 
been executed, and the quality of the materials so 
far, reflects much credit on Mr. Webster, the 
contractor. 

Southern High Level Sewer. 

The Southern High Level Sewer is now about 
half completed: it has been a long time in hand, 
and the failure of the original contractors has 
caused the Board and their officers much anxiety. 
I am unable to speak of the mode of conducting 
this work in the same terms of commendation 
that I have used with respect to some of the 
other contracts; but when finished it will, I trust, 
prove to be solid and substantial; and there cer- 
tainly has of late been some improvement in the 
quality of the materials. The total length of 
sewer under this contract is 9} miles, of various 
sizes, but terminating in a double sewer, each 
section being 10 feet 6 inches in diameter. The 
length of sewers executed is about 54 miles, and 
the value of the work done up to the 25th of 
March was 72,500/., and up to the present time is 
about 92,0002. 

Southern Low Level Sewer. 


A short section of this sewer, under the Surrey 
Consumers’ Gas Works at Deptford, has been con- 
structed under great difficulties; the subsoil 
having turned out to be a running sand, filled 
with an unprecedented volume of water. 





THE LABOUR QUESTION. 


Worcester.—The works at Worcester Cathedral, 
the new bank, and other places in that city, were 
brought to a stand-still on Monday in last week, 
by a turn-out amongst the stonemasons, number- 
ing about 150 men. “A circular [says the Wor- 
cestershire Chronicle|, was sent to the employers 
on the 23rd ult., making certain demands, and re- 
questing an answer by the 3lst. The employers 
not having complied by the time specified the 
men simultaneously ‘struck’ work on’ Monday 
morning. The following code of rules was em- 
bodied in the workmen’s circular :—‘ 1. That the 
wages be 4s. 6d. from the 15th of February to the 
15th of November, and 4s. per day for the remain- 
ing three months. 2. That we cease work at half- 
past five for the first five days, and four o’clock on 
Saturday, summer months. 3. That we work 
from daylight till dark the winter months, Satur- 
day four o’clock throughout the year, artificial 
light not to be introduced. 4. That all overtime 
be abolished, except in cases of emergency, in all 
such cases to be paid time and half. 5. That the 
meal time be one hour and a half in summer 
months, and one hour in winter months. 6. That 
wages be paid directly we cease work. The em- 
ployers look upon the attempt to prohibit the use 
of artificial light in winter, and to abolish over- 
time, as tyrannical, and as a piece of interference 
to which they are resolved not to submit.” It ap- 
pears that in a circular of July 16, the men made 
application to leave work at four o’clock on 
Saturdays instead of half-past five. The employers 
then granted them, as an equivalent, a rise of 
wages of 3d. per day, having previously granted 
them a similar increase; so that their wages since 
July have been 4s. 6d. per day, or 6d. more than 
the wages at Gloucester. On the other hand the 
men, it seems, will now be satisfied with the boon 
of early closing on Saturday ; a privilege which 
they assert is enjoyed by the masons in almost 
every town in the kingdom. The masons employed 
at the Foregate-street railway station have re- 








sumed work ; the contractor, Mr. McCann, of Mal- 
vern, having acceded to the Saturday short-hour 
movement. 

Bath.—The masons employed at Messrs. Myers’s 
quarries at Box, near Bath, have struck work on 
the hour question. 

Kenilworth.—About thirty masons employed 
here by Messrs. Trollope have also left work on 
the same question. 

Liverpool.—A bricklayer, named Joseph Powell, 
has been sentenced to imprisonment with hard 
labour, for three months, for assault and intimida- 
tion. In passing sentence, the magistrate said, 
it was a sad case. Every right-minded man 
must lament such a state of things as that strikes 
amongst workmen should subside into tyrannical 
interference and intimidation. Men had a right 
to combine to obtain any rate of wages, but they 
had no right to interfere with others receiving 
any price for their labour they thought proper 
to take. He wished it to go forth that if any 
assault was made upon workmen, or they were 
intimidated under similar circumstances, the law 
would give them the best redress and protection 
it allowed. He was sure he was speaking the 
sentiments of every man on the bench when he 
said they would give every protection to men 
trying to earn an honest living by their labour, 
The prisoner urged that he had a large family to 
support. The magistrate, Mr. Holme, said the 
prisoner must remember that the men he had 
attempted to intimidate had families too, and 
must not be prevented by violence or intimidation 
from earning a living for those families. 








CARLISLE CORN-MARKET COMPETITION, 


WITH reference to a paragraph on this subject in a 
recent number, the corporation surveyor of Carlisle, Mr. 
J. Gordon, wishes it understood that the plans submitted 
to the meeting alluded to iu the paragraph were by him, 
and that the 20/. awarded to Mr. Carter were for plans 
submitted in competition, but which the Corn Market 
Committee could not recommend to the Council for adop- 
tion. He continnes, ‘‘ The council some time ago adver- 
tised for plans, offering 20/. for the best, and 10/. for the 
second best, without any reservation as to the premiums 
not being awarded in case the plans sent in were con- 
sidered of insufficient merit, and in answer to that ad- 
vertisement only three sets of plans were received. It 
will therefore be seen that two of them, whatever their 
merits, must necessarily, under the conditions, be en- 
titled to the premiums. One set of plans being totally 
unfitted for the site, was returned ; the author of another 
set could not be made out. Mr. Carter had it, therefore, 
all his own way. 

I was precluded from competing, and after the com- 
mittee found they had not got a set of plans submitted in 
competition which they could recommend to be carried 
out, asked me to make them a set, and the result of my 
labours having been approved of and adopted, I think it 
only fair that the impression given to your readers by the 
paragraph in question should be removed.”’ 








IRELAND. 


Bray Church.—The stone of the above church 
was laid by the Archbishop of Dublin on Monday 
last. The site was given by the late Lord Her- 
bert, of Lea, and is beautifully surrounded by the 
Wicklow mountains and scenery of the most 
splendid description, which will quite harmonize 
with the very lofty dimensions of the new church. 
The style of the edifice is Early Middle Pointed, 
and it consists of nave, aisles, chancel], and vestry. 
The clear internal length of the church is 125 feet, 
and 62 feet 6 inches wide: the height, from level 
of nave floor to underside of ridge, is 64 feet: the 
tower and spire, of good proportion, are placed at 
the north-west corner. The external dressings 
will be of granite (the local stone), and the walls 
of the same material, but built in irregular courses. 
This will necessarily simplify the ordinary details: 
the arcades and internal masonry, however, are of 
Bath stone. The architect is Mr. William Slater, 
of London: the builder is Mr. Carroll, of Dublin. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Bedford.—The Britannia Ironworks, Bedford, 
are being enlarged, by the erection of a large 
building, at a cost of 2,000/., including the site. 
The style will correspond with the other parts of 
these works, the same architect, Mr. Palgrave, 
of London, having prepared the plans, and two of 
the same builders, Messrs. Lawson & Freshwater, 
being employed to carry out the works, The manu- 
facture of steam cultivators, according to the local 
Times, has become an important addition to the 
staple trade of Bedford. : 

Bath.—The scheme proposed by Messrs. Hickes 
& Isaac, of Bath, architects, for the improvement 
of the city markets, and which has received the 
sanction of the Markets Committee, is based upon 
commercial principles, says the Bath Chronicle. 
They propose to open a broad central avense, 
extending from the Orange-grove and sae 
to the head of Pulteney-bridge. The foot traffic 
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between Pulteney-street, Bath-wick, and the city, 
would thus be thrown through the markets, 
rendering the space on either side of such avenue 
valuable as shops or stalls. The avenue before 
alluded to intersects a central dome, of ornamental 
ironwork, under which the fish market is arranged. 
This dome is carried by iron girders, springing 
from columns with enriched caps. The dome is 
roofed in, partly with slate and partly with 
obscured glass. Ventilation is secured by the 
arrangement of the roof and stall holders. The 
fish stalls are proposed to be fitted up with marble 
or slate slabs, over which a constant supply of 
water would flow. A gallery, above the fish- 
stalls, runs round the interior of the dome, for 
the display of game, &c. The whole of the in- 
terior is proposed to be painted a light bronze 
colour. The roofs over the whole of the markets 
are ofa light character, iron being largely intro- 
duced in their construction. Messrs. Hickes & 
Isaac suggest three modes of continuing Market- 
row to the Orange-grove or Pierrepont-street. In 
each scheme they propose to remove the present 
slaughter-houses, and construct abattoirs on the 
site, forming a road and wholesale vegetable 
market over the said abattoirs. 

Dukinfield.—The Board of Health for the town- 
ship of Dukinfield having secured land in King- 
street for a public market, and determined to erect 
public offices and a residence for their surveyor, 
the foundation-stone has been laid, and as it was 
the first public building ever erected in Dukin- 
field, some little ceremony was observed. The 
building is so constructed, and will be of sufficient 
strength, to allow of a large room being thrown 
over it, for a magistrates’ room, or concert hall, 
&c.,—a room much wanted in the township. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Somerby (Leicestershire).—All Saints’ Church 
here is about to undergo a thorough restoration. 
Plans have been prepared which embrace a new 
arcade on the south side, new roofs to north and 
south aisles, new benches, pulpit, and reading- 
desk ; opening out the tower arch, removal of the 
unsightly gallery, new windows, and restoration 
of existing ones, &c. The tower is placed between 
nave and chancel, and as there are no transepts it 
has rather a singular appearance. The northern 
arcade is very fine; and if the funds admit of the 
present brick piers and arches on south side 
being removed, and a corresponding arcade to the 
north substituted for them, the church will be 
one of the best in this part of the county. Mr. 
R. W. Johnson, of Melton Mowbray, is the archi- 
tect for the restorations. 

Eastwell.—The partial restoration of Saint 
Michael’s Church has been commenced. The plans 
were prepared last year; and, as the funds will 
not admit of a complete restoration, the rector 
has decided to expend the money collected as far 
as it will go. The chancel, also, is under repair. 
The works are being carried out under the super- 
intendence of Mr. R. W. Johnson, architect. 

, Bromley.—The foundation-stone of a new mis- 
sionary church and schools has been laid in the 
parish of St. Leonard’s, Bromley, Middlesex ; of 
which Mr. John Walter, M.P., is the patron. The 
church is 78 feet in length by 35 in width; of the 
Geometrical style of architecture, with open- 
timbered roof. On the south side of the church is 
b-¢ site os ap for the permanent church which 
it 1s proposed to erect. The edifice i i 
St. Michael and All Saints. tenant’ 

Charmouth.—St. Andrew’s Church has been 
consecrated by the Bishop of Salisbury. The edi- 
fice had for some time past been undergoing consi- 
derable repairs, The church, which was rebuilt 
some time ago, is of Elizabethan design, and 
stands in the centre of the village. The altar- 
piece, which has been recently erected, is of Caen 
stone ; surmounted, in the centre, by a battlement, 
and at the sides by ornamented canopies and pin- 
nacles. There are five arches, four of which con- 
tain the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Apostles’ Creed. The high-backed pews 
have been removed, and in their place are open 
Seats. Three stained windows, the gift of Mrs. 
Stewart, of London, have been placed on the north 
pe of the edifice. The design is by Messrs, 

— & Barraud. The churchyard has also been 
Fs arged by the removal of an adjoining house ; 

€ whole being enclosed by astone wall. The 
restorations have been carried out by voluntary 
subscriptions, and only about 80/. or 100/. of debt 
remains on the building. 
yar emamreca—- A new chapel, just erected by 
e Primitive Methodists, was opened on 
Pings last. In the evening, just previous 

the commencement of the service, some 





300 persons being present, upon the ground- 
floor, no gallery having been erected; suddenly 
a crash occurred, which was caused by the 
dislodging of the pillars underneath the chapel, 
where is a school-room of the size of the chapel, 
and about 7 feet high. It appears the supports 
were temporary (of wood), and those on the sides 
underneath the centre beam gave way, which 
caused the centre pillar to break, and the noise 
caused thereby occasioned great alarm to the con- 
gregation, as all expected to be precipitated to the 
room below. The females shrieked, and the men 
shouted lustily; and, as soon as possible, the 
place was cleared. No person was hurt. Early 
on Monday the pillars were firmly fixed; and in 
the evening a tea-meeting was held, which was 
attended by nearly 200. 

Crewkerne.—Merriott Church has been re- 
opened, according to the Dorset Chronicle. The 
old galleries have been swept away, the church 
newly seated with open benches, the nave length- 
ened, and the chancel restored. The building 
consists of a triple chancel, a nave with its side 
aisles, and the old tower at the west end. The 
chancel aisles are divided from the chancel proper 
by two arches on each side, supported by solid 
shafts of Bath stone, surrounded by columns of 
Purbeck marble. The vestry screen at the east- 
ern end of the south aisle of the chancel is of 
Bath stone, and ornamented with arches with tre- 
foil headings, supported by Purbeck marble pillars. 
The reredos is also of Bath stone. The old piscina 
has been converted into a sedilia, and is placed in 
the wall on the south side of the altar. The old 
east window has been retained. It is in the Deco- 
rated style, and consists of three lights, with a 
circle in the head, and there are the remains of a 
hood moulding. The window has been newly 
glazed with coloured glass, by Messrs. Lavers & 
Barraud. In the series of groups of human 
figures are represented the principal events in 
the life of Christ, from the Annunciation to the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit. The floor is paved 
with encaustic tiles from Messrs. Maw’s establish- 
ment. The steps approaching the altar are of 
black marble. The roof of the chancel is of pine, 
stained and varnished. It is of half-octagon shape, 
divided into panels by ribs of gilt and scarlet, with 
bosses at the intersections. The stalls are of open 
perpendicular work. The whole of the chancel 
has been rebuilt, and put back to the length of a 
bay; that bay having been added to the nave at 
its eastern end. The nave, in its enlarged form, 
is divided from its aisles by four arches, and is 
lighted by four perpendicular windows on the 
north side, and by three on the south side. The 
ground-floor of the tower has been opened into 
the church, and is appropriated to the school 
children, The benches supply sittings for about 
540 people, and 140 are free. The cost of the 
work was upwards of 2,000/. The works have 
been carried out by Mr. Davies, of Langport, from 
the plans and under the direction of Mr. Ferrey, 
the diocesan architect. 

Rigon.—Trinity Church has been re-opened for 
divine service. During the time the church has 
been closed extensive alterations have been made. 
The gallery at the west end has been entirely 
removed, and galleries have been erected across 
the north and south transepts, thereby providing 
a large increase of church accommodation. The 
church is now lighted by night with two sunlights. 

Peasenhall Church.— We would add to our 
recent notice of the restoration of this church, 
that Mr. R. D. Chantrell was the architect, and 
Messrs. H. Ringham & Son, Ipswich, were the 
contractors. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Shareshill Church.—The Rev. W. H. Havergal, 
rector of Shareshill, in the county of Stafford, 
has just had the east window of that parish church 
filled in with stained glass. The window was 
designed and executed by Mr. George Rogers, of 
Worcester. In the centre compartment are three 
symbolic devices ; namely, the Holy Trinity, sur- 
rounded with the text, “Three persons in one 
God ;” above, the cross, crook, and sceptre: “If 
we suffer we shall also reign with Him;” and 
below, a sheaf of corn, with a chaplet of vine: 
“Tam that bread of life; Iam the true vine ;” 
wheat ears, enwreathed with the vine, surrounding 
the whole. The two side lights are of a corre- 
sponding design, in which are represented the 
helmet, sword, and shield; the sacred monogram 
of Jesus, crown and palm branches, Holy Bible, 
dove and serpent ; the all-seeing Eye, surrounded 
by lilies of the valley and violets. 

St. Mary’s, Hulme.—A stained glass window 
has just been placed in this church by the liberality 





of a member of the congregation. The window is 
composed of grisaille glass; the design being taken 
from an old window in Exeter Cathedral. Inthe 
centre light is a figure of our Lord, as a little 
child, in His ‘mother’s arms; the subject being 
chosen as appropriate to the situation of the 
window, which is immediately over the font, and 
also on account of the dedication of the church 
to St.Mary. The work has been executed by Mr. 
Wailes, of Newcastle. 

St. Raphael's, Bristol.—It is intended to enrich 
the church of St. Raphael, the Archangel, Bristol, 
with a series of stained-glass windows, illustrating 
the “ Ministry of Holy Angels,” arranged in type 
and anti-type fashion. The first window is now 
in hand. It contains, first, “‘The Sons of God 
shouting for Joy at the Creation of the First 
World;” second, “The Angels foretelling the 
Birth of the second Adam to the Shepherds.” 








RAILWAY MATTERS, 


THE coroner’s inquests on the two accidents, on 
the Brighton and the North London railways, as 
our readers must by this time know, have ter- 
minated in verdicts of manslaughter. At the 
Kentish town inquest, Rayner, the signalman, 
stated that he was nineteen years of age, that his 
wages were fourteen shillings a week, and that he 
worked fifteen hours and a half one day, and 
ten and a half another, alternately. The jury 
returned a special verdict of manslaughter against 
Rayner. They also censured the directors and 
managers for employing such inexperienced per- 
sons to fill the offices of signalmen; expressed a 
strong opinion as to the impropriety of despatch- 
ing a special train at any other than the specified 
time; and recommended that, “when the line 
is obstructed by shunting or otherwise, it should 
be blocked by telegraph as well as by out-of-door 
signals.” At the Brighton inquest, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of manslaughter against Mr, 
Legg, the assistant station-master at Brighton, 
for having started the trains with such fatal 
rapidity the one after the other. They exonerated 
the engine-driver, and Kellick and Brown, the 
signalmen, from blame; and condemned the de- 
fective system under which, on the day of the 
accident and for some time previously, the com- 
pany’s rule with regard to the starting of the 
trains had not been adhered to. It is rather a 
curious coincidence, in these two nearly simul- 
taneous and equally horrifying accidents, that the 
engine-drivers in both cases seem to have been 
named Scott—John Scott and George Scott. 

The works on the Metropolitan Extension of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway were 
commenced by Messrs. Peto & Betts in February 
last, and the progress made has exceeded ex- 
pectation. The tunnel in the vicinity of the 
Crystal Palace is about 2,000 yards in length, and 
is perhaps the heaviest work on the line. It 
passes through London clay ; and in order to faci- 
litate operations seven shafts have been sunk from 
the top of the hill down through the centre of the 
tunnel to the level of the intended railway. The 
shafts have been bricked down to the arching of the 
tunnel, which has been constructed to the full size at 
these places. To prevent accidentsfrom thetreacher- 
ous nature of the soil, the excavation in the tunnel 
is carried on for a short distance, and the brick- 
work is commenced and completed for that dis- 
tance, and then the operation of the excavation is 
repeated and the brickwork further extended. The 
aggregate length now completed is about235 yards, 
or about one-ninth of the whole. On other por- 
tions of the line the brick viaducts have progressed 
rapidly ; the aggregate length of them being about 
6,200 yards, including 600 arches of 30 feet span. 
Of these 300 have already been constructed. The 
length of girder-bridging for crossing the public 
roads and thoroughfares is 500 yards; and about 
85 yards of it are ready for fixing the girders. 
The operations for making and providing the im- 
mense number of bricks required for these works 
are on a very large scale near the tunnel at Syden- 
ham. With regard to the extension to Farring- 
don-street, it is not intended to wait for the com- 
pletion of the bridge over the Thames; but, on 
the completion of the viaduct and railway to a 
point near the river, to erect a temporary station 
contiguous to the south end of Blackfriars Bridge 
for the accommodation of the City traffic. 

The Charing-cross railway directors, having 
failed in their endeavours to rid themselves of the 
necessity imposed on them, by the Governors of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, of purchasing the whole of 
that property, have abandoned all further efforts 
in this direction, and have given notice of their 
intention to buy the whole hospital and its appur- 
tenances. The question of value will now, 
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therefore, be determined, under the powers of the 
Lands Clauses Acts, by’arbitration, in the usual 
way. The land occupied by this important public 
charity is said to be 34 acres; and, with the build- 
ings, must be of great value. The claim is 
reported to be, in round figures, nearly a million. 
The hospital will consequently be removed and 
rebuilt ; but at present no site is even suggested. 
By a clause in the Act no part of the hospital can 
be touched for 12 months after the notice is 
given. 

A correspondent of The Times writes as fol- 
lows :—“ We are informed that a special carriage, 
costing 3,000/., has been fitted up by the North- 
Western Railway Company for her Majesty’s use; 
and that the ‘ tires of its wheels were put on cold, 
and hardened, as affording a greater security than 
those manufactured under the ordinary process.’ 
Every Briton will rejoice in this; but will it not 
strike many, as it does me, that if there be so 
‘secure a process,’ why is it not universally 
adopted ; and why, for the sake of a larger rail- 
way dividend, should our lives be thought of less 
value than that of her Majesty ?” 

A “universal railway signal” has been regis- 
tered by Messrs. Turner & Yates, of Leicester. In 
their description of it, they explain it to consist 
in signals fixed to the engine of a train, in sight 
of the driver, and capable of being acted on from 
the line, as during fogs and darkness, by the 
pointsman, who can also cause the whistle of the 
engine to alarm both driver and guard, and other- 
wise warn the guard simultaneously with the 
driver, so that both break and engine may be at 
once brought to bear in checking or stopping the 
train. 

The North Eastern Company have, in the 
course of the last few months, made great addi- 
tions to their goods and passenger accommodation 
on many of their branches of the northern divi- 
sion. At South Shields a goods warehouse and 
offices are in course of erection ; and considerable 
additions are being made to the passenger station 
at the same place. At Sunderland a goods ware- 
house is to be erected as soon as the corporation 
will allow of arrangements being come to, and 
cease their culpable opposition to the same. At 
Hartlepool waggon-shops and a goods warehouse 
have been commenced. The terminus at the 
watering-place of Tynemouth is now being greatly 
enlarged and improved, which has been for some 
years much required. The central station, New- 
castle, is also to receive extensions in the shape of 
increased hotel accommodation to be erected at 
the east end of the building, adjoining the pre- 
sent hotel. When this is completed, together 
with the portico at the main entrance (the erec- 
tion of which is now talked of), this noble building 
will be nothing short of any of its kind in the 
kingdom. 

The same company have commenced with the 
formation of the branch railway to the new quay 
at Gateshead-on-Tyne, from their goods yard down 
on to the new quay which is now being made by 
the corporation of Gateshead. This is the first 
instalment of the improvements resulting from 
the great fire which occurred just seven years ago ; 
the whole of the new quay and part of the branch 
railway being formed on ground lately occupied 
by part of the ruins of the fire and explosion. It 
is intended to erect a shed over a portion of the 
quay at the bottom of the incline, and also 
travelling-cranes next the river, for transferring 
goods from ship into the railway, and vice versd. 
When these have been completed, it will only 
remain for some enterprising capitalist to erect 
warehouse accommodation (for which there is 
ample space still covered with ruins), when the 
town of Gateshead will be provided with wharfage 
convenience of no mean order. 








GAS, 

THE balance-sheet of the Crystal Palace Dis- 
trict Gas Company for the last half-year shows 
the profits for the half-year to be 2,120/. 2s, 7d. 
Out of this sum the directors recommend the 
declaration of a dividend after the rate of six per 
cent. per annum, together with a bonus after the 
rate of two per cent. per annum, both free of in- 
come-tax ; the remainder to be appropriated as 
follows, namely, 407. 6s. 4d. to dividend on pre- 
ference shares ; and 83/. 2s.'7d. to the profit of 
the succeeding half-year—The West-Ham Gas 
Company have declared a dividend of 34 per cent. 
on the half-year free of income-tax. A new gaso- 
meter is being erected at a cost of 8,000/. The 
report of the Wolverhampton Gas Company stated 
that the income of the company for the half-year 
was 11,599. 5s. 8d. and the expenditure 7,405/. 
Qs. 10d., leaving a balance of 4,194/, 4s. 10d. The 





directers recommended the payment of a dividend 
of five per cent. free of income-tax for the half- 
year, which would leave 635/. 16s. 10d. to be 
added to the reserve fund. The reduction of the 
maximum price to 3s. 9d. per thousand feet had 
given general satisfaction to the customers, and was 
expected to lead toa greatly increased consumption. 
During the past half-year it had become necessary 
to renew many of the worn-out mains and services 
in central parts of the town. Hitherto the restora- 
tion of these pipes had been attended with excellent 
results in reducing the per-centage of loss by 
leakage. The report was adopted.—tThe jubilee 
of gas-lighting in the city of Bristol has just been 
celebrated by an illuminated soirée at the Avon- 
street gasworks, St. Philip’s. After tea, a variety 
of sources of attraction were furnished to the 
artisans; and during the evening the gasworks 
band played an agreeable selection of music. 
At the half-yearly meeting of the Derby Gas 
Company, a dividend of 10 per cent. has been 
declared. The Sunderland Gas Company, in 
their forthcoming report, intend to recommend a 
dividend of 43 per cent., in addition to 3} per 
cent. already paid in the spring, making 8 per 
cent. for the year. At Peebles, the price of gas 
has been reduced from 8s; 4d. to 7s. 6d. 

















HULL WATER-WORKS’ ENGINEER. 


Srtr,—As you are a lover of fair play, and expose the 
shams that take place, may I beg space for the following. 

The corporation of Hull advertised for an engineer to 
their water-works ; the applications, &c., to be forwarded 
to the town clerk by the 26th of August (some arrived 
after this, but it is not of them I wish to speak). The 
council held a meeting on the 29th to elect an engineer (if 
they saw fit). Now there were more than seventy appli- 
cations; and one of the members (the chairman of the 
Water-works Committee) asked for an adjournment, in 
order that the testimonials of the applicants could be read 
by any of the members that liked. This was put down 
with loud cries of ‘‘No! no! Proceed to election.” The 
consequence was that some six were voted for; the testi- 
monials of the others not having been even looked at; 
and the result of the election was the appointment of a 
gentleman (even taking his own testimonials) without 
qualifications as a water-works engineer.* 

In fairness to the candidates, should this be the course 
pursued? Are their money and time to be wasted because 
the town council are too lazy or too careless to do their 
duty? Ifaman pick your pocket you have your remedy ; 
but it is not so in the case of public bodies, who think the 
waste of time and money of those unfortunately obliged 
to seek employment from them as nothing. 

If the election is to be public, let every one have a fair 
chance ; if not, let them write to a few candidates who are 
known to them, in the same way that an engineer or 
architect does when he has a contract to let. Then all the 
people would stand a chance of justice: as it is, no one 
knows what to do. In one place he must canvas, and in 
another it loses him the election. 

ONE OF THOSE WHO WERE SOLD. 








THE DEFENCES OF PLYMOUTH. 


Sir,—It is high time some one possessing a 
knowledge of, and taste for, the principles of civil 
architecture, as combined with military engineer- 
ing, should be called in to direct the defences of 
this important ‘place; or else, whatever may be 
thought of them as barriers against an invading 
army, they will expose us only to the ridicule and 
contempt of our polished neighbours in point of 
taste, when contrasted with similar works abroad. 
I am far from advocating expensive decoration: I 
simply ask that propriety should not be violated 
by the erection of such tasteless structures as 
have been erected here, where money is thrown 
away in the attempt by utterly incompatible 
parties to produce effect. Take, as an example to 
explain my meaning, the outer or eastern face of 
the eastern entrance to Devonport, adjoining 
Stonehouse, which has four arched openings and 
five pilasters, with an entablature, which I pre- 
sume are meant to represent a Tuscan facade, but 
the character of which would be a disgrace if to 
a chandler’s shop, and if put up by a village car- 
penter. It is absolutely beneath criticism. The 
attenuated shafts of the pilasters; the enor- 
mously disproportioned caps and bases ; the vulgar 
mouldings, especially the torus instead of quarter- 
round in the capital; the projection of the enta- 
blature sideways, considerably over and beyond 
the outer edge of each outer pilaster; the want 
of any projection to define the limit of the facade; 
the disproportionately large, yet weak and ill- 
shaped, crowning moulding of the cornice; the 
thin ribband-like impost at the springing of the 
arches to the openings ; the mean construction of 
the panels over these, formed by narrow stones, 
like picture-frames, instead of being moulded out 
of one block; form only a portion of the gross 





* At the first voting, the numbers were—Mr. Charles 
Gott, Wakefield, 8; Mr. Fairbank, Scarborough, 9; Mr. 
Thos. Dale, Wakefield, 19; Mr. Glynn, London, 9; Mr. 
Hillman, London, 1; and Mr. Geach, Newton Abbot, De- 
von, 1. The last two, therefore, went out. The second 
voting was as follows,—Mr. Thos. Dale, 31; Mr. Glynn, 
8; Mr. Fairbank, 5, and Mr. Gott, 3. Mr. Dale, of Wake- 
field, was therefore elected the new engineer. 








absurdities of this miserable abortion of architec. 
ture. It would have been an infinitely better 
specimen of architecture had it been a mere plain 
undressed front; as is its inner face; or simpl 
rusticated or hammer dressed ; and the 50/7. or so 
spent in decoration had been saved; for, as a 
work of fine art, it is a disgrace to the coun 

as it now exists. I might enumerate many more 
similar failures, but this will suffice to explain my 
meaning. Why will not the authorities place the 
erection of our public structures in more compe- 
tent hands? And the principal entrance to a 
town—as this, in fact, is—is the most public of 
public structures. OBSERVER. 








DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


The District Surveyor of South Marylebone against 
Messrs. Hollund.—This was a summons taken out at the 
Marlborough Police Court, to require Messrs. Holland to 
construct the staircases and passages of the Music Hall, 
called the ‘‘ Oxford,’’ behind the Boar and Castle, of fire. 
proof materials, and also to make a fireproof entrance 
through the Boar and Castle. Messrs. Holland had 
applied to the Board of Works, through the architects to 
the building, upon the receipt of notice of irregularity, 
and the Board had determined that the entrance between 
the Boar and Castle and the hall must be fireproof, but 
took no notice of the wooden staircases or passages, 
Messrs. Holland, it was stated, did not even alter the 
part referred to by the Board of Works, and the district 
surveyor took out the summons for the whole irregu- 
larity. The district surveyor argued that the 30th section 
did not override the 22nd section, so as to justify wooden 
staircases and passages in a public building, and that 
even if the Board of Works had the power to dispense 
with the requirements of the Act in the case of public 
buildings, they had not done so, as they had taken no 
notice of that part of the document, and had never heard 
the district surveyor on the case. The magistrate (Mr. 
Beadon) determined that the Board of Works had made 
an award ; that they claimed a power to dispense with 
the requirements of the Act; that, as they had made an 
award, the district surveyor was relieved from all further 
responsibility, and dismissed the summons. In this case 
there are openings in the old party walls above the roof, 
and one opening through the party wall below the roof: 
the staircases to the ‘‘ private boxes ’’ which are let to 
the public are of wood: a passage along one entire side 
of the building, communicating with the wall at each 
end, is of wood; and all the staircases to the performers’ 
parts of the building are of wood. 





COMPENSATION CASES. 


Clerkenwell Court.—The Metropolitan Railway.—Three 
cases of compensation were decided a few days ago. The 
cases were those of Mr. Edwards, milkman, of Acton-place, 
who claimed 289/., the company having offered him 701. ; 
Mr. Briggs, of 4, Acton-street, who claimed 140/. and was 
offered 6 guineas ; and that of Mr. Newbury, who claimed 
120/., and was offered by the company 527.. Mr. M‘Donnell 
attended for the claimants, and Mr. Burchell for the com- 
pany. Mr. D’Eyncoutt, in giving judgment, said: —* The 
first case before me is that of Mr. Edwards, and it is the 
only one in which any difficulty has presented itself. Mr. 
Edwards claims compensation not only for the four months’ 
unexpired term in his premises up to Christmas next, but 
also for the damages he will sustain by the loss of his 
tenancy beyond that period,—a loss, he says, occasioned 
by the act of the company, as but for them he would have 
remained a yearly tenant of Mr. Silcock. I cannot regard 
this notice to quit as the act of the company. The land- 
lord gave the notice not as the agent of the company, but 
in order to get possession of the house for business. I 
have, therefore, only to assess the damages upon the loss 
of the net profits of the business for four months, for the 
fixtures, for some delay in obtaining a new house suitable 
for his trade ; the time given him for seeking a new house 
being shortened by the company taking possession ; and 
for a slight loss by removal, perhaps to another place in 
the first instance. Taking all these items together, I de- 
termine that the company do pay Mr. Edwards, as com- 
pensation for taking possession of his premises, the sum 
of 140/. This award includes the value of the costs. The 
company must pay 5/. 5s. for costs in this case. In Mr. 
Newbury’s case, taking all matters into consideration, I 
determine that the company do pay him 81/. 10s., and 
4l. 4s. costs. In Mr. Briggs’s case the award will be by 
consent of the parties for 86/. 10s., he being at liberty to 
remove the tenant’s fixtures. The company would also 
have to pay 4/. 4s. costs, 


Books Receibed. 


On Food ; being Lectures delivered at the South 
Kensington Museum. By E. LANKESTER, M.D., 
F.R.S. London: Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
1861. 

Dr. Lanxester is an excellent lecturer; and 

and a volume such as this must needs be one 

of the very best of its kind; and it 1s 80: 

it is a work full of instruction and amuse- 








and food collections at the South Kensington 
Museum, Dr. Lankester delivered the first series 
of his lectures at this Museum; and, although he 
ceased to lecture there, it has been felt advisable 
to add the second and last series, so as to complete 
the work. The first series or course of six lectures 
relates more especially to food in its heat-giving, 
flesh-forming, and other proximate elements ; an 
the second to drinks such as wines and spirits, teas 
and coffees; to condiments and spices; an 
narcotics such as tobacco and opium. : 
Having more than once spoken, in the Builder, 





of the curious and important distinction between 


ment, As superintendent of the animal product. 
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heat-giving and flesh-forming foods,—between 
such substances, for example, as starch, sugar, but- 
ter, fat, oils, &c., on the one, hand, as fuel to the 
vital fire whose furnace is the lungs ; and others, 
such as milk, eggs, beef, mutton, lentils, oats, 
wheat, and barley, all providing the flesh- 
forming fibrine, albumen, phosphates, &c., which 
sustain the vital frame; we shall not at present 
allude much farther to these interesting subjects ; 
but we cannot allow so entertaining and curious a 
work as this to eseape us without plundering it of 
a few of its miscellaneous and minor subjects of 
interest. 

The second course of lectures is no less varied 
in its popular interest than the first. The subject 
of condiments, spices, and flavours, is a curious 
one. Dr, Lankester classes among the condiments, 
as being flavours agreeable with salt, such substances 
as onions, garlic, and even assafcetida, the most 
abominable drug in the dispensatory :— 

«« Persons fond of onions,” he remarks, “‘ will get from 
onions to leek, from leek to garlic, and from garlic to 
assafcetida; and thus it is that, in the City, if you go to 
a chop-house, and ask for your steak with a little higher 
flavour, they take a warm dish, rub a little assafcetida on 
it, and put the steak on it. You do not, perhaps, know 
that you are eating assafcetida, but you find it agreeable.”’ 

Iodine, as every one knows, is a very volatile, 
vapoury sort of substance, but showy with all. 
Have these special properties of iodine anything 
to do with the rather curious fact that “ this 
iodine exists in the bodies of Frenchmen?” The 
Genevese are supposed to be liable to goitre, be- 
cause there is no iodine in their bodies. But what 
of the English ? Except it be “ the Derbyshire 
neck,” they are not subject to goitre either ; and 
surely in an island, and surrounded by the sea, 
the grand source of iodine, the inhabitants must 
be at least as likely as the French to have iodine 
in their blood. 

As national characteristics probably “run in the 
blood :” of what peculiar characteristic in the Scot- 
tish blood can the fact be representative, that— 

“ Manganese exists in the soil of Scotland: it 
is taken up by the oat plant, and thus conveyed 
into the blood of the Scotch, who feed on por- 
ridge ; and Scotchmen are said to have manganese 
in their blood.” 

Some members of the royal family are said to 
be very partial to porridge: they must be getting 
inoculated with this peculiarity in the Scottish 
blood; and if the blood of Earl Grey, who was 
induced by Her Majesty to try the porridge, were 
analyzed, we dare say some traces of Scotland 
might be found there too. 

Englishmen seem to have a special contempt for 
oatmeal and porridge; English oats being really 
only fit for horses, But English oats are not 
Scotch oats, and a Scotsman in London detests 
porridge made of English oatmeal, perhaps, as 
much as an Englishman can do. The oatmeal of 
Scotland is sweet and pleasant to the taste ; while 
that of England is rank and bitter; and, as we 
have said, really only fit for horses. Nevertheless, 
even English oats must be highly nutritious, else 
even horses could not thrive so well on them. 

There is a certain well-known argument as to 
the essentially carnivorous nature of man; drawn, 
not from his practice, which is certainly sufficient] y 
carnivorous, but from his anatomical conformation; 
to which Dr. Lankester alludes, but which we 
think is somewhat defective. The argument is 
this 3—That man “has certain teeth,—the canine, 
—which, like those of lions and tigers, have the 
power of cutting,” and others which have the power 
of grinding 3 “so that you see he is evidently pro- 
vided with instruments to enable him to prepare 
= his digestion both vegetable and animal food.” 

€ conformation of his bowels too is adduced in 
support of this argument ; the stomachs of herbi- 
verous animals being more complicated than that 
of man. There is no doubt much force in this 
line of reasoning ; and we do not for a moment 
wish to maintain that animal food is not natural 
enough to man as he at present exists. But it is 
a well-known fact that the anatomical conforma- 
tion of the ape tribe closely resembles that of man; 
— and stomach both inclusive. Now the ape 
joven are frugivorous, but they are not carnivo= 

‘ous ; and it may be a question whether the dental 
conformation of both man and monkey do not 
ePyimply that both areessentially frugivorous,— 
at the cutting and grinding of fleshy fruits rather 
ae of animal food was the original intention of 

4 Creator in both cases. The stomachs of sheep 
7 such like animals are peculiarly fitted for the 
; + na of so primitive and unelaborated a sub- 

as grass; but there is a long stretch from 
— to the higher orders of even vegetable food ; 
Just as there is from the conformation of the sto- 


bel by the sheep to that of either man or 


That vegetable food, too, is capable of yielding 
immense physical strength, notwithstanding what 
Dr. Lankester and others maintain as to the ne- 
cessity of animal food to man for such a purpose, 
isevident from the fact that the beasts of burden,— 
the horse, the ox, the ass, the elephant, the camel,— 
are, every one of them, vegetarians. Still we 
must admit the greater suitability of the confor- 
mation of the bowels of all these animals for the 
elaboration of vegetable food,—at least of the lower 
kinds, such as the grasses,—than in the case of 
either man or monkey. 

But Dr. Lankester’s very suggestive and in- 
teresting book leads us to forget both our limits 
and our time ; and we must now take leave of it, 
with a strong recommendation to readers of all 
classes to purchase, peruse, and reperuse it, at their 
best hours of leisure. 


VARIORUM. 


* Second Report of the Municipal Commissioners 
of Calcutta, on the Progress of the Works con- 
nected with the Drainage and Sewerage of the 
Town.” From the details furnished by the engi- 
neer to the commissioners, Mr. Clark (late of 
Hull), it appears that the experimental works 
are rapidly advancing towards completion, and 
that provision has been made for not only bringing 
them into practical use with as little delay as 
possible, but also for extending the system at once 
to the remaining thoroughfares of the southern 
division of the town, should the result of the 
experiment prove as satisfactory as anticipated. 
Serious difficulties eneountered in the practical 
execution of the works are described by the engi- 
neer, in his report; but the experimental works, 
by the end of the current year, will probably be 
put into such a state as to admit of their practical 
use being tested. They comprise the following 
mains or sewers, &c. :— 





Feet 
Dhurrumtollah, first-class main sewer, from 
Circular-road to Chandpaul Ghaut ........ 8,900 
Old Court House-street, second-class sewer, 
from Esplanade-road to Scotch Kirk........ 2,400 
Chowringhee-road, second-class sewer, from 
RII 3.5 cdccanesee ov na ceaeésnecs 4,742 
Great receiving sewer at Entally ........00.. 600 





16,642 
Of these, on the 1st of May, 15,060 feet of arched 
masonry were completed, as follows :— 


Feet. 
Dhurrumtollah main sewer .......sseeeseseee 8,110 
Old Court House-street (completed).......... 2,400 
CRT OG OIG. o.oo 0.65.0 neice ccccenccee cen « 4,250 
Main receiver at pumping station ..........+. 300 





“The Railway System and its Author, the 
late Thomas Gray, the Railway Pioneer: a Letter 
to the late Sir Robert Peel. By T. Wilson, Chev. 
de l’Ordre de Lion Neerlandais. New edition.” 
The merits and pretensions of the late Thomas 
Gray we have ere now brought under the notice 
of our readers; and although we can scarcely 
regard him as ¢he author of the railway system, he 
was an important but unrequited pioneer, only 
too long “ before his time,”—a “hasty fruit before 
the summer” of the railway system had set in; 
and fell into oblivion unregarded and unrewarded. 
The commendable object of the re-issue of the 
Letter to Sir R. Peel is to endeavour to benefit 
the family of Thomas Gray, and we earnestly hope 
it will be successful. 








Siscellanen, 


Iron DWELLING-HOUSES.—An iron house is 
now being built on the London-road, at Leicester. 
The building is entirely made of iron, with the 
exception of the foundation, and is the invention 
of Mr. J. Chesterton, who is also the patentee. 

Dressinc Stone.—Mr. J. W. Graham, of 
Manchester, has provisionally specified an inven- 
tion, which consists in providing above the stone 
to be dressed a series of chisels, supported in suit- 
able framing. The framing may be moved in 
any direction, and motion is given to the chisels 
by cranks. By this arrangement the stone may 
be cut, chipped, and dressed to any required form. 

IMPROVED GRANARIES.—The agricultural jour- 
nals of France draw attention to a new system of 
preserving wheat. It consists of pits dug in the 
earth and lined with masonry or brickwork, which 
is afterwards coated with thin sheet iron, The 
War Department of France, by way of experi- 
ment, had 576 quintals (the quintal is 2 cwts.) of 
wheat buried for the space of 254 months in such 
pits ; and the result, says the Hconomist, was that 
the grain was preserved in excellent condition, and 
that it only lost in weight seven kilogrammes, 
about 15 lbs. The War Department, it is added, 
contemplates applying the system on a grand 





scale, 


RoaD across HypDE-PARK.—A movement, if 
seems, is in progress at, Paddington, for procuring 
the long-desired road across the park, bringing 
the districts of Hyde-park-square, Bayswater, &c., 
in direct communication with South Kensington. 
A parish meeting is to be held to discuss the 
subject. 

THE Butt Port PowpzsR MaGazine Con- 
TRACT.—The Plymouth Mail says:—We regret 
to hear that in consequence of the discovery that 
iron nails were being used instead of copper by 
the contractors for work at the new powder maga- 
zines at Bull Point, an order has been issued to 
stop the work immediately. 

RESIGNATION OF THE LivERPOOL Dock EN- 
GINEER.—Mr. J. B. Hartley, the resident engineer 
to the Mersey Dock Board, has tendered his re- 
signation on account of ill health. His complaint 
is neuralgia, from which he has been suffering for 
some time. The salary attached to the office is 
3,5002. per annum. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 1862 EXHIBITION.— 
The Great Exhibition of 1862 daily becomes more 
and more of a reality. A firm in the City, it is 
said, has secured the right to photograph every- 
thing exhibited in the Exhibition, and has of 
course paid handsomely for the right. Tenders 
were invited, and the gentleman alluded to offered 
double the highest tender, which was 3,500/, The 
privilege will cost 7,0002. 

IMPROVEMENT IN CANDLES.—Steep the cotton- 
wick in limewater, in which has been dissolved a 
considerable quantity of nitrate of potassa (chlo- 
rate of potassa answers still better, but is too 
expensive for common practice); and, by these 
means, a purer flame and superior light are secured, 
a more perfect combustion is insured, snufling is 
rendered nearly as superfluous as in wax candles, 
and the candles thus treated do not run. The 
wicks must be thoroughly dried before the tallow 
is put to them. 

SteAM MaAcHINERY FOR CUTTING STonE.— 
About 1810, some machinery was erected in 
Dublin for the purpose of cutting and polishing 
stone: from the want, however, of a demand for 
the article when so elaborated, the undertaking 
failed, and the projector became (we believe) a 
bankrupt. About 1828, a patent was obtained in 
this country for the application of a steam-mill 
to the same object; and the machinery was in 
operation, in that year, at Westminster. The 
process of cutting the stone is very much expe- 
dited ; while it is done with greater facility and 
exactness ; and the polish is far higher and more 
durable than can be obtained by men’s labour. As 
this is an expired patent, I make mention of this 
invention (not unmindful of periodical strikes) in 
the hope that the means of enriching our domes- 
tic architecture will be considerably reduced in 
price by the use of steam.—B. 

Propos—ED MONUMENT TO SHAKSPEARE IN 
AUsTRALIA.—The stage seems to be making pro- 
gress in Australia in addition to the legitimate 
drama. In this far-distant province of Great 
Britain a number of members of the House of 
Legislation, answering to the English House of 
Commons, have given an amateur performance of 
the “ Merchant of Venice:” the parts of Portia, 
Jessica, and Nerissa were filled by professional 
ladies. In addition to the play,a prologue was 
delivered by the late Attorney-General of the 
colony; and a very amusing epilogue was spoken 
by Mr. Pyke, a member of the Legislative 
Assembly. The doning of the sock and buskin 
by those lively M.P.’s drew one of the most 
crowded houses which has been witnessed within 
the walls of the Theatre Royal, although the 
prices were raised some 50 per cent. The object 
of this performance was to aid a subscription 
which had been commenced in Melbourne for the 
purpose of raising a monument to the memory of 
Shakspeare in that city ;—a good example. 

AccIDENTS.—At an auction in Halifax, some 
thirty or forty persons were standing upon the 
second-story floor in a warehouse, while the 
auctioneer was “holding forth,” when a portion 
of the floor fell through, and about a score were 
precipitated into the basement. The weight upon 
the floor had sprung out the joists. No one was 
killed, but several persons were injured.—The 
roof and walls of a bake-house have fallen at 
Stoke. The oven chimney, which was some 
16 feet high above the roof, also fell, crushing in 
the roof of a closet. The walls were but 4-inch 
work—a single brick thick, and the end next to 
the house was in no wise connected with it, but 
only run up against it—the whole thing being a 
mere shell, The oven still stands, but its sides, 
which are supported by iron tie-bands, are much 
out of the perpendicular, and must come down be- 





fore any steps can be taken to restore the building. 
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Tur ANCIENT WALIS OF ROcHESTER.—Efforts, 
it seems, are at present being made to destroy a 
portion of the ancient city walls of Rochester, in 
which work of destruction the Royal Engineers 
are giving their aid. The object is the enlarge- 
ment of a charity school. 

THE BIRMINGHAM SURVEYORSHIP.—The town 
council of Birmingham have unanimously resolved 
to increase the salary of the borough surveyor 
from 3001. to 4002. per annum, from 1st January 
last, on account of additional Jabour connected 
with the new local Improvement Act and new 
cemetery. 

Guass Casxs.—These, it is said, are replacing, 
in the south of France, those made of wood. The 
glass casks are of different sizes, to contain from 
five to one hundred litres. They are said to be 
stronger, when kept stationary, than wooden 
casks, having withstood a pressure which shattered 
the ordinary casks to pieces. 

FALi OF A PoRTION OF A RAILWAY TUNNEL.— 
On Wednesday night, the passenger traffic on the 
up-line of the North Kent Railway was stopped 
for about two hours, in consequence of the falling 
of a small portion of the Blackheath tunnel. 
Fortunately, no accident resulted, as Mr. Chapman, 
station master at the Blackheath station, imme- 
diately telegraphed to all down stations to stop all 
up traffic. 

Tramways: “A Fact NoT GENERALLY Known.” 
Under this heading the Falkirk Herald says :— 
“ The father of Sir James Outram was the founder 
of the Butterly Iron-works, now the largest iron- 
works in England. He was a man of great ability, 
energetic, self-reliant, of fertile and ready re- 
source; so much so that his opinion was deferred 
to by many of the most eminent engineers of the 
day, such as Sir John Rennie and Thomas Telford. 
He was the first, in connection with these works, 
to lay down an iron way; and it is to this circum- 
stance, and from his name, that we have the term 
Tram-way.” If the word tram was thus ori- 
ginated, how does it happen that the shafts of 
carts have been known from time immemorial in 
Scotland as “trams?” Surely Sir James Outram’s 
father was not the inventor of these. 

WOLVERHAMPTON ScHoon or Art. — The 
seventh annual meeting of this school has been 
held. Mr. Benjamin Hickling occupied the chair, 
The report and balance-sheet showed that the 
income of the school on the year would have 
nearly equalled the expenditure, if it had not 
been for an unexpected falling-off in the fees from 
students; the diminution in this source of income 
being, as compared with last year, 48/7. 11s. 9d. 
The consequence of this is that the balance 
against the treasurer has been increased by the 
sum of 53/7. 18s. 5d. The balance-sheet showed a 
total credit of 7117. 12s. 2d. Mr. Loveridge 
proposed the adoption of the report, which he 
said was certainly of a very gloomy character. 
Still, he believed that the position of the school 
was not so gloomy as at first sight seemed to 
be the case. The expectation that the school was 
to be given up had acted prejudicially to its in- 
terests, and he thought that if a guarantee could 
be given to Mr. Mander to secure him from any 
further loss, something might yet be done. The 
report was adopted. 

MonvMENTAL.—A monument has been erected 
in Rowsley Church to the memory of Lady John 
Manners, who died on the 7th of April, 1854. 
The monument is what is known as an altar-tomb, 
and is principally made of Darley Dalestone. On 
the top was an alabaster figure of Lady Manners, 
and a figure of her infant child is placed beside 
her. An angel kneels at each side of the head of 
the figure, and the arms of Lady Manners are 
crossed upon her breast. The columns which sup- 
port the tomb are of russet marble, the carved 
capital and panels being of alabaster. The monu- 
ment is placed in a mortuary chapel in Rowsley 
Church, which Lord J. Manners has caused to be 
erected for its reception. The floor of the chapel 
is inlaid with marble mosaics. The artist em- 
ployed was Mr, Calder Marshall, R.A.; and the 
sculptor was Mr. Forsyth, of London.—tThe 
works in connection with the building of the 
Wallace monument on the Abbey Craig at Stirling 
have, under the direction of Mr. Harvey, the con- 
tractor, already made considerable progress. A 
railway has been laid, about 400 feet in length, 
from a point near the base of the hill to the sum- 
mit, at a gradient of nearly 80 degrees. Mr. 
Harvey has, we believe, laid out about 800/. in 
making a commencement of the monument. In 
making the excavations a quern was lately disco- 
vered ; also stones which apparently show that some 
edifice has stood on the summit, as the stones 
found are freestone, and not the rock of the Abbey 
Craig : other relics, have been found. 


Tue Lixcotn Exursition.—This Art Exhibi- 
tion is now closed. The total receipts have been 
480/., and the expenses 450/., leaving a gain to the 
committee of 307. The exhibition was open 
thirty-one days, during which time it was visited 
by between 25,000 and 30,000 persons. The esti- 
mated value of the collection was from 70,000/. to 
100,0007., contributed by nearly 300 individuals. 

LayInG FounDATION-STONE OF NEw CHAPEL 
AND ScHooLrs IN BERMONDSEY.— On Monday 
afternoon the foundation-stone of a new chapel and 
schools, in connection with the United Methodist 
free churches, was laid by Mr. W. H. Cox, in the 
Upper Grange-road, Bermondsey. The cost of 
the proposed chapel and schools, including the 
freehold ground, will be about 2,0002. The style 
of the building is to be Gothic. The architects are 
Messrs. Porter & Markham, and the builder is 
Mr. Sawyer, of Dulwich. 

TELEGRAPHIC SOIREE AT MANCHESTER. — At 
the telegraphic sotrée in connection with the 
British Association held at Manchester, in the 
Free Trade Hall, messages were sent through the 
Electric and International Telegraph Company’s 
wires by Varley’s instruments direct, vid Holland, 
to St. Petersburg and many other distant places 
on the Continent, and there was also a communi- 
cation with Balmoral, At 8°30 p.m. the Prince 
Consort telegraphed from that place the following 
message to the president :—‘“ Has the meeting of 
the British Association at Manchester been suc- 
cessful?” A satisfactory answer was instantly 
sent. At 8°45 p.m. a message was sent to St. 
Petersburg asking the state of the weather. The 
answer was, “ Weather beautiful; time, 10°50.” 

THe New AGricuLttuRAL Hatt art Isrine- 
TON.—The directors of the company formed for 
the construction ofa hall at Islington, for holding 
the shows of the Smithfield Club and other pur- 
poses, have accepted the tender of Messrs. Hill & 
Co., builders, of Whitechapel, amounting to 
24,9802. ; and the contract provides that the works 
shall be completed by the end of June next. The 
new building will be constructed from the design 
of Mr. Frederick Peck, architect. We understand 
that an agreement has been entered into by the 
company for the purchase of some additional 
land as a frontage; so that the main entrance to 
the hall will be in the high road opposite Islington- 
green. 

PaPER FROM Woop.—It is said that a French 
lady has succeeded in manufacturing excellent 
paper from wood, at a price much lower than that 
made from rags. Her method, according to the 
Mechanics’ Magazine, consists chiefly in the use 
of a new kind of machinery for reducing the wood 
to fine fibres, which are afterwards treated with 
the alkalis and acids necessary to reduce them to 
pulp, and the composition is finally bleached by 
the action of chlorine. Paper made according to 
this method, from wood, and which costs only 
400 francs (16/.) per ton, is said to be esteemed by 
engravers and lithographers as being quite equal 
to the China paper, which costs 5,350 francs 
(214.) per ton. 

INAUGURATION OF A CLOCK TOWER AND DRINK- 
ING FounTAIN aT TYNEMOUTH.—On Sept. 2nd 
a clock tower and drinking fountain, recently 
erected at thé cost of Mr. William Scott, a native 
of the borough, was inaugurated. The tower, 
which is of Venetian-Gothic, was erected from the 
designs of Messrs. Oliver & Lamb, architects, se- 
lected in competition out of twenty designs. The 
structure is erected at the east end of Front-street, 
and combines a clock tower, fountains, marine 
barometer, and thermometer. The tower is di- 
vided into three stages, and in the upper stage is 
placed the clock. The middle stage is occupied 
with ornamental openings, filled with pierced 
tracery. The lower stage has granite drinking 
fountains on the north and south sides: the 
west side is occupied by a marine barometer, 
aud the east side by an entrance door-way. 
The materials employed in the erection are stone, 
red and blue bricks, and polished Aberdeen granite. 
The carving was executed by Mr. Beale, sculptor, 
Newcastle. The barometer, furnished by Messrs. 
Negretti & Zambra, of London, is similar to 
those provided by his Grace the Duke of North- 
umberland along the coast. It is inclosed in a 
stone case. The basins for the drinking fountains 
are polished, both outside and inside. The water 
flows from a mass of rocks, out of which springs a 
group of water-flowers; and beneath the basins 
are drinking-troughs for dogs. On the south 
side, over the basin, a thermometer is placed. An 


effect is produced in the middle stage by the in=| My 


sertion of polished red granite columns; and the 
edifice is crowned by a finial and vane. Upon the 
east side of the clock-tower isthe inscription. Mr. 
Lawton was the contractor for the work. 
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THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S RETURN For 1859, 
The Registrar assigns 100 years as the natural 
term of human existence. He refers to 63 districts 
in the kingdom as peculiarly favoured and healthy 
and shows that the deaths in these places amount 
to only 17 annually out of every 1,000 of the popu. 
lation. Taking this as a standard of health he proves 
that all excess of mortality over 17 in 1,000 is owing 
to causes which might have been prevented ~~ 
in other words, that more than 118,000 English 
subjects annually die “before their time.” The 
year 1859 is remarkable, inasmuch as the births 
were in excess by 34,400, and the deaths in defect 
8,875 of the average. The births registered were 
689,881, the deaths 440,781, giving an increase to 
the population of England and Wales of 249,100, 
The entire increase of births, to deaths, was about 
55 per cent.; and there are twenty districts in 
which the increase was 100 per cent. and upwards ; 
while there were some districts in which the in. 
crease was less than 5 per cent. It is remarkable 
that no district of the metropolis reached the 100 
per cent. standard but the once notorious Ber. 
mondsey, where the births were 2,361, and the 
deaths 1,140—a surplus of 1,190 in this manu- 
facturing district to the national strength. Dr. 
Challice, in pointing out these and other returns 
in the Times, refers, as he says, with some pride, 
to the sanitary progress and the social improve- 
ments of Bermondsey, which he fully believes will 
stand the test of comparison with any city, town, 
or district within the realm. As to productiveness, 
Liverpool is bad, and the returns are depressing— 
8,968 births to 8,146 deaths in 1859; while in 
1858, melancholy to relate, the deaths outnumbered 
the births by 735. 

















TENDERS 


For the carcass of a new house at Hartsholme, near 
Lincoln, for Mr. Shuttleworth. Mr. Goddard, archi- 


tect :— 
BOX, vonc.0009.00000600re 6606cco £4,470 0 0 
Huddlestone .cccccccsccccccece 4,246 0 0 
RE sp 06006000 sabe be eeceeeee 4,200 0 0 
POON oc'.5:55i015' 48 wings bin lerere ele 3,749 0 0 
Flall (accepted)...csecssscocese 3,695 0 0 





For alterations to Na. 7, Whitehall, for the Incorporated 
Church Building Society. Mr. Joseph Clarke, archi- 


tect :— 
DICED: o's onc s Vabioeneeawedece £216 0 0 
FOBtE? wccccccccccccesecccsocce 198 0 0 
Bowley, Brothers (accepted) .... 140 0 0 





For new roof, &c., to nave of St. Michael’s Church, 
Middlewich, Cheshire. Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., archi- 
tect :-— 

Ringham (accepted) .........e+. £956 0 0 





For the erection of a bank-house and house adjoining, 
at Totness, for the Devon and Cornwall Banking Com- 
pany. Mr. J. Hine, Plymouth, architect :— 


Barrons & Varder ........ee++ £2,678 0 0 
Call & Pethick ...<6.ccccccecces 2,550 0 0 
Clarke (accepted) .....ccccere 2,400 0 0 





For erecting two cottages at Tring, for Mr. William 


Gower. Mr. Frederick Gotto, architect :— 
WHIRDG cwsccccccesesevesecscces £297 111 
Sith ... ccc rcccccccccccccccccce 278 0 90 
G. & J. Honour ..cccesccesceece 274 0 0 





For repairs and decorations at Coombe Wood, for Mr. 
Sim. Messrs. Glasier & Son, architects :— 


Colements. 349 10 0 
Brunsden 349 0 0 
Cobbett ..cccccee 339 0 0 
Machraste 262 0 0 








For St. Michael’s and All Angels’ Mission Chapel, 
and two residences, Byron-street, Bromley, Middlesex. 
Messrs. John Morris & Son, architects. Quantities sup- 





plied: — : 
Mission Chapel. Residences. 
Atherton ...ccccccece2120 wccccece £675 
Sheffield .... 2,06 690 
Watts wccccccccscece p 
MOUEOY. oc'0 sos ccweese 
Hack and Son........ RSID, acicsho'ot 624 
MRBUPES: csc saiemeeess VSO -scisacuss 610 
Brown (accepted for : 
the Mission Chapel 2,700 caceccis 650 
ODN) soc tenwtecee 
alt se pWineeiencdioeee te 1700) ccccvuce 6:0 





For two shop fronts, and alterations, for Messrs. 
Edgely & Aylett, New Church-street, Paddington. Mr. 
J. B. Shea, architect :— 

PORES 05 <ouevbess siauecesneens £4140 0 0 
Heaven (accepted) .....--ee+eee- 





For building a new church, George-strect, Leamingtov. 
Mr. Henry Clutton, New Burlington-strect, — . 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Crocker. From the amoun a 
sum has been deducted for the value of the preseny 
church :— 

















_ ese 
| Extra if 
Church.| faced with Total. 
Warwick Stone. 
—_— 
Broadbent ........+- | £4,283 £386 £5,168 
YEO Gs-b6 aa notec fi 8; — 
Jackson & Shaw : | 3,650 200 _— 
MANOR . 6 66:c0.00ss000e 3,272 136 Ren 
Bloomfield .......e+- | 3,242 78 eyed 
GASCOYNE. .-eeeeeeeee | 3,102 296 , 
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BOURNE VALLEY POTTERY COMPANY, 


Sole PManufacturers of 








T, SIMPLE, and really EFFECTIVE INVENTION by which Drains can be MINUTELY 
The ot ae ae ANY TIME, obstructions removed, and CAP-JUNCTIONS of any size inserted (in the event of 
further connections being required) without breaking a pipe or disturbing the flow of sewage.—See cross section 


p s-e Engineers, and Surveyors inserting CREEKE’S PATENT CAPPED DRAIN PIPES"in their Specifica- 


j i i t advantages now generally considered so essential to constitute a perfect 
Sy See age oTmey require = more ome in the laying down, and are supplied at the same 
price as the ordinary Socket Pipes. 

SALT-GLAZED STONEWARE SOCKET DRAIN PIPES. 
SALT-GLAZED STONEWARE HALF-SOCKET DRAIN PIPES. ‘ 
SALT-GLAZED STONEWARE INVERT BLOCKS FOR BRICK SEWERS. 


Imperishable Terra-Cotta Chimney Tops and Shafts, Flue-Pipes, 
Vases, Garden Edgings, &c. 
WATER-CLOSET BASINS AND TRAPS, 


Article required for DRAINAGE and SANITARY PURPOSES, are supplied on the 
a toner terms direct from the WORKS, near POOLE, DORSET. 


Illustrated Lists of Prices may be obtained of 





WILLIAM STANDING, BOURNE VALLEY WHARF, NINE ELMS, LONDON, S. |4=« 
A 


GOOD DRAWING-DOCK AND LANDING WHARF. 
*,* Specimens of CREEKE’S. PATENT PIPES may be seen at the Architectural Exhibition, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 


THOMAS LAMBERT & SON, 
No. 57. Self-Regulating Pan Closet. No. 36a. Bath Valves. 


HOY WASTES colo 











No. 178. Lambert’s 
Double Barrel Pump, 
in Iron Frame. 
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FOUNDERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND PATENTEES OF THE HIGH PRESSURE 
VALVE COCKS, 
SHORT STREET, NEW CUT, LAMBETH, §S. 


T. L. § SON find it necessary to state that all the Ball and other Valves Manufactured by them, have their NAME 
legibly marked thereon. 





HAYWARD TYLER & CO. 


ENGINEERS AND BRASSFOUNDERS, 
84 anD 85, UPPER WHITECROSS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

HOWARD’S PATENT 
REGULATING VALVE, 
MANUFACTURED BY H. T. & Co, 

Has been fixed in every situation, and proved to be 
THE ONLY EFFICIENT VALVE 
FOR 
SUPPLYING CLOSETS WITH WATER WITHOUT 
THE COMPLICATED ARRANGEMENT OF 
CRANKS AND WIRES. 


The “Great Eastern” has been fitted with these 
Closets, and hundreds are now in operation in many large 
establishments in the metropolis. 





H, T. & Co. solicit an inspection at the Manufactory, 
where they may be seen in operation. 





NCAUSTIC and ORNAMENTAL 


FLOORING TILES.—T. & R. BOOTE are now manufacturing 
ENCAUSTIC and HIGHLY DECORATIVE FLOORING TILES, under 
their patent process, which enables them to supply the public ata 
considerable reduction in price.—Patterns, prices, and estimates, on 

pplication.—A pplicati to be made to T. & R. BOOTE, Waterloo 
Pottery, Burslem, Staffordshire. 


. me. Se Se ee ae 


HAVE ee ee ALBION-PLACE, BLACK- 


I 
TO 50, CONDUIT-STREET, REGENT-STREET. 
ENCAUSTIC AND OTHER PAVEMENTS. 
EARTHENWARE AND PLAIN TILES. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES PREPARED, 
MANUFACTORY, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 











BRICKS, PANTILES, AND PAVINGS. 
J, % ANDREWS, Wisbech, Cambridge- 


shire, 
Red Pantiles, at 47s. 6d. per 1,000. 
» 8-inch Pavings, at 57s. 6d. per 1,000. 
» Kiln Bricks, at 36s. per 1.000, 
»» Floor Bricks, 40s. per 1 


000, 
Cash Prices. Delivered in Trucks in London, or along the Line on 
the Eastern Counties Railway. 





EAKE’S TERRO-METALLIC TILES, 
PIPES, &c.—Notice is hereby most respectfully given, that the 
LONDON DEPOT for this WARE is REMOVED to No. 21 Wharf, 
Macclesfield-street North, City-road Basin, N. 2ndly, that the trade 
term, ‘‘ TERRO-METALLIC ” is the exclusive right of the Proprietor ; 
and 3rdly, that the ‘‘ Reports of the — 581, of the Grea’ 
Exhibition, note the grant of a First-class M , and rank the Manu- 
factories known so long as “‘ The Tileries,” Tunstall, Staffordshire, as 
the first of the kind in the world. 


MPORTANT to ARCHITECTS, 


BUILDERS, DECORATORS, and OTHERS.—CAST WO: 
LO 








and ex: decorations, EXECUTED IN PLASTER, Carton Pierre, 
Composition, and every kind of Cement at reduced prices.—Messrs, 
HERBERT, Modellers, 242, Euston-road, St. Pancras, 





ERRA-COTTA VASES, STATUES, 


TAZZ&, &c.—The nobility, gentry, and architects are 
OHN M. BLASHFIELD 


Establishment from Praed-street, —— to a New Gallery at 
No. 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH » W. where specimens of 
Terra Cotta Works of Art may be seen, and orders for London should 
now be addressed. Orders for the country and applications for esti- 
mates for new designs should be sent direct to the Terra-Votta Works, 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, 





MPERISHABLE TESSELATED 


PAVEMENTS, combining a highly tive and 
ees ol eat uly ree eerie 
8 Pattern- y yatt, esq. 
of cost adapted en ensions of 


special design and estimate to any giv 
auntdn deme lomabanant 
Salop. 


be seen at the Exhibition of Building Inventions, &c. now 

poral the Galleries of the Architectural Exhibition, 9, Conduit- 

London Agent—W. B. SIMPSON, 456, West Strand, who has on 
view a great variety of Specimens of the Pavements. 








ERRA COTTA WORKS, BLACK- 


FRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8. 
MARK H. BLANCHARD & CO. Successors to COADE’S ORIGINAL 
TERRA COTTA WORKS, established 1763, and the recipient of the 
PRIZE MEDAL, at the Exhibition of 1851, for MATERIAL and 
WORKMANSHIP in TERRA-COTTA, have the honour to inform the 
Nobility, Gentry, Architects, and others, that they can be SUPPLIED 
from the above Works with every article in this imperishable and 
invaluable Material in Sculptural and Architectural Em! it, 
suitable to the Palace, Mansion, or Cottage, which will be found to be 
unequalled in price, quality, and durability ; and the Works of this 
Establishment have stood the test of time. 
An Illustrated Priced Catalogue will be forwarded upon the 
receipt of eight postage-stamps. 


POmEpemalamay AUSTIN, SEELEY, 
< : and CO. 

; 371—376, 

| \\ EUSTON-ROAD, 


ARTIFICIAL 
GB STONE WORKS. 











CATALOGUES OF 
CHIMNEYS, 
AND AISO OF 
| ) FOUNTAINS, 
ON APPLICATION. 
































OLID 


PARQUET 
FLOU 





: at SY liard and Ball Rooms, 
_ = Picture Galleries,Pan- 
i rl elling, Dados, Cielings, 
i Borders to 1s 
| Bay Windows, Chan- 
it S cels of Churches, &c, 


SHOW ROOMS, 
80, New et 


Sas 








IMPERIAL POTTERIES, LAMBETH. 
JOHN CLIFF & CO. 


(Late STEPHEN GREEN & CO.) 


SANITARY 
GOODS. 





FLUSHING CLOSETS, URINALS, CHIMNEY FLUES, &. 





CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


AND FROM ANY CAUSE, 
may be provided against by an Annual payment of £3 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures £1,000 at death by Accident, or £6 weekly for Injury, 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
ONE PERSON in every TWELVE insured is injured yearly by 
: ACCIDENT. 

£75,000 HAVE BEEN ALREADY PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
For further information, apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, Old Broad- 


street). 
ANNUAL INCOME, £40,000. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
64, Cornhill, E.C. WILLIAM J, VIAN, 
January, 1861 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Supr. 14, 1861, 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY.—Capital Building Materials of Eight 
Modern Houses and Factory in Acton-street and Swinton-street, 
Gray’s-inn-road, 

ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Directors to SELL BY AUCTION, on the 
PREMISES, on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, at TWELVE, the 
EXCELLENT BUILDING MATERIALS of Eight Modern Residences 
and Factory in Acton-street and Swinton-street, Gray’s-inn-road, of 
a superior description, having been erected within a few years. — 
May be viewed one day previous, and Catalogues had of PULLEN, 
mee g & EVERSFIELD, 80, Fore-street, E.C. and 40, Parliament- 
8 t, 8.W. 


BUILDING MATERIALS, WAPPING HIGH-STREET. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


R instructed, by the Board of Works for the Limehoure District, 
to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, near the Tunnel Pier, on 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, at TWELVE, in lots, all the valuable 
BUILDING JMATERIALS of SEVEN HOUSES, No:. 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
Upper Gun-alley,and 1, 2, and 3, Cross-alley, Wapping, High street ; 
comprising sound brickwork, useful timber in roofs and floors, plain 
and pan tiles, sashes, doors, partitions, sound flooring-boards, weather 
boarding an ing, stone paving, cills and coping, lead gutters 
and pipes, stoves and useful fittings-up.—May be viewed the day pre- 
vious, Catalogues had of C. DUNCH, Esq. Surveyor to the Limehouse 
Board of Works, Whitehorse-street, Commercial-road; and of 
PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 80, Fore-street, City, E.C. and 
40, Parliament-street, Westminster, 8.W. 











CALEDONIAN ROAD, ISLINGTON.—A quantity of sound BUILD- 
ING MATERIALS, taken down for the extension of Nevill’s Bakery, 
TO BESOLD by AUCTIO 


R. A. RICHARDS, on the PREMISES, 


Storey-street, Caledonian-road, on MONDAY, the 16th of 
SEPTEMBER, at ONE o’clock, without reserve. The sound materials 
comprise long brestsummers, joists, floor-boards, battens, rafters, 
plates, ceiling joists, four-panel and other doors, sashes and frames, 
stoves, chimney-pieces, and hearths; 6,000 pantiles, 100 tons of 

bbles, nine pairs of coach-house gates, 40,000 bricks, ten stable 
loors, stall divisions, mangers, &c.—May be viewed. Catalogues 
obtained on the Premises, and of the Auctioneer, Tottenham. 





DIXON’S LAYERS, LIVERPOOL-ROAD, ISLINGLON. — A large 
quantity of BUILDING MATERIALS, taken down for the New 
cultural Hall, 


R. A. RICHARDS will SELL by AUC- 


TION, on the PREMISES, on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 
19, at ONE, by order of the Directors of the Agricultural Hall Com- 
pany, the whole of the MATEIALS of the Ranges of Sheds, &c. : com- 
prising 40,000 pantiles, long plates, girders, rafters, and quartering, 
several thousand feet of post and rail fencing, four lead pumps, 20 
water troughs, 25 five-bar gates, &c.— May be viewed the day previous. 
Catalogues obtained on the Premises; and of the Auctioneer, Totten- 
ham. 





261, HIGH HOLBORN.—To Builders and Others. 


R. BRAY will SELL, on TUESDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1861, on the PREMISES, the remaining 
well-sewsoned STOCK-IN-TRADE of Messrs.,Pearse & Guerrier (who 
are retiring from business) ; comprising pine boards and battens, fir 
quartering, deals, mahogany, and other plank, prepared floor-boards, 
mouldings, doors, sashes and frames, about 35 cwt. best white lead, 
carpenters’ work-benches, scaffolding, single crab, jacks, and flooring 
dogs ; a small quantity of sheet lead and piping, ironmongery, horse 
and cart, and numerous effects.—May be viewed the day prior and 
Morning of Sale; and catalogues had on the Premises; and of the 
Auctioneer, 16a, King’s-road, Bedford-row, W.C. 








To BUILDERS, WHEELWRIGHTS, CARPENTERS, UNDER- 
TAKERS, and OTHERS.—Sale of new Timber, Deals, Battens, 


Planks, &c. Westminster. 
SON will SELL by 


e AUCTION, on the PREMISES, adjoining the Telegraph, 
Regent-street, Westminster, on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, and fol- 
lowing day, at ONE each day, an extensive assortment of excellent 
new and old MATERIALS: comprising 1,000 wide planks, deals, and 
battens ; 20,000 feet cut quartering, 10,000 feet new oak scantling, 
sash sills, and posts; 2,000 oak spokes, 500 wainscot staves, 6,000 feet 
cut pine, various; mahogany hand-rails, plank, birch boards and 
plank ; dry pine plank, scaffuld-poles, and boards ; and about 100 lots 
of capital old material of various description.—May be viewed, and 
catalogues had on the Premises; at the Telegraph, adjoining ; and of 
the Auctioneers, Chester-street, Kennington. 





SLOUGH, BUCKS, opposite to the Royal Nursery.—Important Sale 
of Eligible Freehold Buiiding Land. 


R. MASON begs to announce that he 

._ will offer for SALE by AUCTION, on TUESDAY, the 17th day 
of SEPTEMBER, 1861, an eligible portion of a FREEHOLD ESTATE, 
in plots of various sizes, most admirably situate on either side of a fine 
Avenue road, presenting unexceptionable sites for the erection of 
first-class residences, and other building purposes, and within ten 
minutes’ walk of the Slough Station of the Great Western Railway. 
The sale to take place on the land.—Particulars and conditions can be 
had of Mr. FREDERICK BROWN, Surveyor, Windsor; Messrs. 
DARVILL, SON, & POULTON, Solicitors, Windsor; at the Inns in 
oe | = acca 3; and at the*Auctioneer’s Offices, Thames-street, 

sor. 





LEYTON GRANGE, ESSEX. 


R. WHITTINGHAM is_ instructed to 


SELL by AUCTION, in lots, on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 23rd, 
1861 ,at ONE for TWO o'clock, on the PREMISES, within ten minutes’ 
walk of the Low Leyton Railway station, about 140,000 OLD BRICKS, 
and the BUILDING MATERIALS of the Ornamental Arch Entrance 
ge to the Grange Estate ; comprising two Dwellings, each contain- 
= J two rooms, kitchen, &c. and consisting of ornamental stonework, 
bricks, tiles, lead windows, doors, fixtures, a pair of iron gates, and 
a quantity of paving stones. May be viewed on the FRIDAY and 
SATURDAY preceding the sale. Catalogues may be obtained on the 
Premises ; at the Lion and Key, Leyton; and of the Auctioneer, 
14, Moorgate-street, London, E.C. 





DOVER.—Important to BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—The very 
extensive STOCK and PLANT of Mr. Wm. Moxon, of Dover, 12-horse 
Steam-engine, travelling crane, mortise and drilling machines, 
contractor's carts, 100 sets of superior harness, lifting jacks, crabs, 
winches, several tons of bar and rod iron, several fine sailcloths, 
an extensive stock of general builder’s ironmongery, portable and 
other forges, vices, anvils and fittings, drainage pipes, stone and 
timber trucks, fire bricks, &c. &c. forming the extensive Working 
Stock and Plant of Mr. William Moxon, which, under his instruc- 


\TESSRS, JACOBS & SEAR will SELL 


by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, in Dover, on MONDAY, 
the 23rd SEPTEMBER, 1861, and following days. The Stock, in addi- 
tion to the above, contains several timber and stone trucks of great 
power, on patent axles, 2,000 feet oak, elm, and beech timber, 20,000 
fire bricks and lumps, some tons seyssel asphalte, 50 tons wrought bar 
and rod ircn, 13 tons lead in sheets and pipes, 5,000 feet iron 
chains, 1- to 4-inch, very large mortar mill, ornamental cast iron 

yt large quantity glazed pipes, junctions and bends, register 
stoves, kitchen ranges, paints, vils, colours and painters’ stores, locks, 
nails, screws, hinges, tools, powerful machine pump and shaftings, 
100 sets superior Cart Harness, nearly new, &c. &c.—Goods on view 
three days previous to the sale. Catalogues (6d.each) may be had of 
Messrs. JACOBS & SEAR, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 4, Townhall- 
street, Dover ; at their Offices in Margate and Canterbury ; or of their 
— Agents, Messrs, DOWSETT & BROWN, 14, Bishopsgate 








NOTICE OF SALE.— Builder’s Stock of Marble Chimney-pieces, Port- 
and other Stone, Powerful Crab, Three Carts, Ironmongery, 


Old Materials, &c. late the property of Mr. Soward, Junior, 


Builder, &. 
ME: UNDERHAY has received instruc- 


tions from Mr. Simpson, of Goode-street, successor to Mr. 
Soward, to SELL by AUCTION, during the present month, the above 
STOCK, on the PREMISEs, No. 241, Tottenham Court-road, to effect 
# clearance.—Auction and Estate Office, 9, Upper Baker-street, N.W. 


BUILDER’S STOCK, PLANT, AND MACHINERY. 


R. GAIRDNER is instructed by the 


Proprietor, who is retiring from business, to SELL by AUC- 
TION, on the PREMISES, No. 1, Brook-street, Euston-road, N.W. on 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, and following days, at IWELVE, the 
Valuable EFFECTS, comprising an 8-horse power steam-engine, 15- 
feet cylindrical boiler, metal frame saw-bench, moulding machine and 
cutters, builder’s carts, harness, and horse, sound scaffolding and 
ladders, trucks, crabs and screw-jacks, sheave blocks and balls, cramps, 
tools, useful ironmongery, several tons of iron, 30 benches, several 
thousand feet of dry cut stuff and mouldings, Swede and Memel tim- 
ber, dry floor battens, wide pine board and plank, painter’s materials, 
varnish, turps, and colours, a large quantity of sound old building 
materials, office fittings, and numerous effects.—On view two days 
prior to the sale. Catalogues forwarded on application to Mr. GAIRD- 
NER’S Office, 159, Tottenbham-court-road, W. 
The First-class Manufacturing PREMISES TO BE LET, having an 
several thousand superficial feet. 





MAIDSTONE.—The valuable Freehold Estate of the late Mrs. Mac 
Ritchie, situate at the Bower, at the western entrance to the town, 
with possession. 


R. TOOTELL is directed to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the STAR INN, Maidstone, on WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 25th, 1861, at TWO for THREE o'clock precisely, the 
aboveeligible PROPERTY, in 16 lots : it comprises a detached Private 





BERMONDSEY and SOUTHWARK— 
SITE for a WAREHOUSE, with excellent acc sina 
ing a frontage of 34 feet by a depth of 100 feet, TO BE LET wns 
building lease, or a warehouse will be erected thereon for anuyb usiness 
pt 2 aan 9 es = = _* a ca the cost may remain on 
mortgage.—Apply to Measrs. G& 80. ; 
King-street, Cheapside. He Rein, %, 








PATENT and BRITISH PLATE GLASS. 


JAMES HETLEY & CO. beg to inform Archite 
and the Trade generally, that their new Tariff of Prices 2a? F meee coma 
will be sent on application; they will also on receipt of particulars 
— —__ -_ rnd — of Glass now manufactured,— 
‘a a ee rown, and Ornamental Wind . 
house, 35, Soho-square, London. ee 


O GLASS-CUTTERS, BUILDERS, and 
OTHERS.—T. ENGELBACK, the original Glass Bender, 10 
Thrawl-street, Spitalfields, begs to inform them that his present 
vas ~~ — bn Pg - py egy Hy Glass, up to 6 feet, 6d, 
per foot ; Patent Plate, up to 6 feet, 6d. per foot; Cro 7 
3d, per foot. Net prices, for ready cash. . mane Geeet, 
Sept. 9, 1861. 








Residence, with stabling and coach-house, surrounded by nearly two 
acres of garden and fruit land, lawn, and shrubbery. Also, 15 plots of 
choice MEADOW, ORCHARD, FRUIT, and HOP LAND (about 13 
acres), divided so as to form exceedingly valuable building sites, suit- 
able for the erection of first and seeond-class residences, so much in 
request in the neighbourhood of Maidstone. It is situate on the 
north side of the Tonbridge turnpike-road, less than a mile from the 
centre of the town, and a few minutes’ walk from St. Peter’s Church 
andthe Railway Station, The land is on a high level, sloping to the 
south, and commands views over the vale of the Medway and a large 
tract of country ofa highly-pleasing and pict 1 h ter ; the 
frontages to the Tonbridge turnpike-road, and roads adjacent, extend 
to about 3,400 feet. It is believed that the land contains excellent 
rag-stone and brick earth. ‘The plots of land are stumped out, and 
may be viewed. ‘The residence may be seen, by permission of the 
Rev. F. Buttanshaw, on Mond apd Thursdays, between the hours 
of Twelve and Four, by a card from the Auctioneer.— Particulars and 
conditions of sale, with plans, may be obtained at the Auction Mart, 
London; Crown Hotels, Rochester and Tonbridge; of Messrs. 
MONCKTON & SON, Solicitors, Maidstone ; Messrs. MONCKTON & 
CO. Solicitors, 1, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, London; and of 
Mr. TOOTELL, Land Suiveyor and Valuer, Maidstone. 























ALUABLE BUILDING GROUND, 


North Woolwich.—_TO BE LET, about Three and a Half Acres 
of FREEHOLD LAND. Low g:ound-rents. Houses of from 201. to 


culars at the Offices of Mr. J. B. WATSON, Architect, 9, Nottingham- 
place, Marylebone-road, W. 


ORKSHOPS.—TO BE LET, in rear of 


179, Tottenham-c: urt-road, new and strongly-built WORK- 
SHOPS. One building three stories bigh, 56 feet by 18 feet 9 inches, 
11 feet, 10 feet, and 9 feet high, clear. Also, one building two stories 
high, 44 feet by 18 feet 9 inches, 11 feet and 9 feet clear. Entrance, 
Shropshire-place, Pancras-street, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


URNER ESTATE, WEST HAM.—TO 


a BE LET, on lease, for ninety-nine years, several lots of 
eligible FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, suitable for'the erection of 
houses, shops, or manufactories, pleasantly situate at West Ham, near 
the Plaistow Station of the Titbury Railway, having frontages on 
good newly-made roads, with sewers therein. ~ Apply to Mr. JOHN 
M. DEAN, Architect and Surveyor, Turner Estate Office, The Grove, 
Stratford, E. 


OUGHTON, ESSEX.—TO BE SOLD, at 


a reasonable price, and either singly or in pairs, SIX FREE- 
HOLD semi-detached VILLAS, in carcases, of a substantial and 
ornamental character, with gardens in front and rear, within three 
minutes’ walk of Loughton Station, on the Woodford Line, with 
termini in London, at Bishopsgate-street and Fenchurch-street, To 
builders the above is well worthy their attention as an investment, 
and offers a good opportunity to a private buyer, for obtaining a resi- 
dence finished to his own taste at a comparatively moderate outlay. 
The Proprietor has no objection to let the whole or half of the 
purchase-money remain on mortgage at five per cent. having a 
sufficient guarantee as to completion in case the whole purchase- 
money should be required, or the Proprietor will have no objection to 
sink any part of the purchase-money on a ground-rent, at 5 per 
cent.—Apply personally, or by letter, to the Proprietor, Mr. MILLS, 
at his Office, No, 3a, Brunswick-place, City-road ; or personally, on 
SATURDAYS, at his private residence at Loughton, adjoining the 
property. 


AYWARD’S HEATH STATION, 


BRIGHTON RAILWAY.—PREEHOLD LAND, near the Sta- 
tion, TO BE SOLD or LET on Building Leases, with power to purchase 
the Freehold. Advances will be made to builders.—Apply at Mr. 
BURTON'S Offices, 6, Spring-gardens, Charing-cross, London ; or to 
Mr, JONES, 21, Great George-street, Westminster. 


UILDING LAND at CHILD’S HILL, 


HAMPSTEAD, TO BE LET. About 400 feet frontage, depth 
180 feet, sloping from east to west on the high road, one mile from 
Finchley-road Station, two miles and a half from Regent’s-park, five 
minutes’ walk from the Church, Company’s Water, and bas one of the 
most beautiful views in Middlesex, with brick-earth.— For particulars 
apply to R. L. ROUMIEU, Esq. 10, Lancaster-place, Strand. 


EW WANDSWORTH. — FREEHOLD 


BUILDING LAND TO BE LET on LEASE, having 54 feet 
frontage to a good road. Money advanced if required.—For further 
— apply to Mr, R. W. GIBLETT, Architect, 48, Essex-street, 
Strand. 


O MANUFACTURING JOINERS and 


OTHERS.—PREMISES TO LET near the City, with steam on 
the same.—Inquire at D. H. WILLIAMSON’S, 4, East-street, Fins- 
bury Market. 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS.— 


SHOOTER’S HILL, KENT.—TO BE LET, on Building Leases, 
valuable FREEHOLD LAND, in the above locality, well situate and 
with good views.—For terms and particulars apply to the Rev. T. J. 
DALLIN, Shooter’s-hill ; or to Messrs. SMITH & WILLIAMS, Archi- 
tects, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, E.C. 


O SPECULATING BUILDERS and 
OTHERS.—LAND to be LET, upon Building Lease, in a 
locality where there is a great demand for houses at rents from 257. to 
401. Money will be advanced as the works proceed.—For plans and 
further particulars, apply to Mr, JOHN WEMBLE, 2, Walbrook, E.C, 


EW WIMBLEDON and HARROW.— 


The following FREEHOLD PLOTS on the Estates of the 
Church of England Land Society TO BE SOLD or LET, at New 
Wimbledon, about 150 yards from the railway-station. 

Plot 1. This tavern plot, 65 feet by 300 feet, the nearest to the rail- 
way-station, being, with one exception, the only tavern permitted on 
the whole estate of above 300 plots, upon which building is fast pro- 
gressing. Price 5007. or on lease for 80 years at a ground-rent of 
302. per annum. 

Plot 159.—30 ft. frontage, 130 ft. deep, price 607. ground-rent 41. 
160.—30 130 602. 4l. 


” ” 
































> ” 


HARROW. 
60.—30 fs 


” 127 ” » 502. » 3. 
The adjoining plot may also be had, if required. Three-fourths of 
- aa of the houses will be advanced to the builder on all these 
10" 
For further particulars apply to the owner, Mr. JOHN FREEMAN, 
3, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, any day after four o’clock, 








| 


302, per annum much wanted. Near station and church.—Full parti- | 





PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION. 


AVERS & BARRAUD, of ENDELL 


STREET, Bloomsbury, London, will be hay t 
DESIGNS for the above, for Ecclesiastical and Sua pee 


LASS MOSAIC.—G. H. STEVENS be. 


to call the attention of the Clergy, Architects, &c. to 
revival of ECCLESIASTICAL DECORATIONS IN GLASS MOSAIC, 
The Mosaics are the most legitimate application of colour, where it 
may be required in the enrichment of Fonts, Pulpits, Reredoses 
whether in stone or marble. Speci and tracings of works exe. 
cuted may be seen.—Estimates and other information at 56, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 

Late of Stafford-row, Pimlico, 


HE PATENT CRYSTAL WINDOW 


BARS, adapted for domestic windows, shop fronts, conserva- 
tories, skylights, verandahs, exhibition and counter cases, aquariums, 
fern cases, &c. &c. combining perfect transmission of light, durability, 
against rust or decay, and economy in the facility with which they 
are kept clean, Aquariums with slate or marble bottoms of various 
sizes, with or without fountains, also of glass. Manufactured by 
LLOYD & SUMMERFIELD, Park Glass-Works, Birmingham.. All 
kinds of flint glass, cut and plain, coloured window sheet, optical 
sheet, coloured lenses, &c. &c. 


WTAINED GLASS and WALL 
PAINTING. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
MESSRS. CLAYTON & BELL, 
Late of No. 244, Cardington-street, Euston-square, 
Have removed to 
311, REGENT STREET, W. 
(Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution). 

Premises affording them accommodation and facilities more com- 


pletely suited to the necessities of their work than were attainable at 
their old establishment, 


RYSTAL WHITE SHEET GLASS.— 


WHOLESALE BRITISH and FOREIGN WINDOW GLASS 
WAREHOUSE, 


British and Patent Plate, Crown, Sheet, Horticultural, Stained, 
Coloured, Ornamental, Ground, Fluted, Rough Plate, 
Photographic, and every description of Glass. 

Estimates and Price-lists forwarded free on receipt of business card 
addressed to 
R. METTAM & CO. 

30 and 31, PRINCES STREE1t, SOHO, LONDON, W. 


NLASS.—W. H. JACKSON supplies 


WT BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, ROLLED PLATE, 
CROWN, SHEET, HORTICULTURAL, ORNAMENTAL, COLOURED, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and every description of Glass, of the best manu- 
facture, at the lowest terms. 

Lists of prices and estimates forwarded, on application at the 
Warehouse, 315, Oxford-street, W. 


LATE GLASS.—The MANUFAC- 


TURERS of PLATE GLASS are desirous to remove an impres- 
sion that exists very generally that the price of the article they 
manufacture is very high, and have to state that within the last few 
years prices have decreased fifty per cent. while the quality has been 
greatly improved, 

Its many advantages over all other descriptions of Glass for the 
windows of first-class dwellings, shop fronts, and _silvered plates, are 
too evident to need comment, and not the least of them is the protec- 
tion it affords against housebreakers, &c. as was recently noticed in 
the Times newspaper. 

It is also valuable as a protection against very sudden changes of 
temperature in rooms and against noise from carts and other vehicles 
or nuisances in crowded streets and thoroughfares. F 

It may now be had in small sizes, suitable for cottage windows, at 
exceedingly low prices; and the improvement in appearance and 
comfort where it is used renders its more general application to this 
kind of property very desirable, 

Lists of prices of Rough, Polished, and ilvered Plates, of all sizes, 
may be hadon application to,— 

The Lessees of the British Plate Glass Works, Ravenhead, St. 
Helen’s. 

The London and Manchester Plate Glass Company, Sutton, St. 
Helen’s. 

The Union Plate Glass Company, Pocket Nook, St. Helen’s. . 

The Lessees of the British Plate Glass Works, Blackfriars, London. 

The London and Manchester Plate Glass Company, Barraud’s Wharf, 
Whitefriars, London. 

The Union Plate Glass Company, 99, Hatton-garden, London, 

The London and Manchester Plate Glass Company, 30, Brown-street, 
Manchester, 

The Union Plate Glass Company, 43, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


ee NED GLASS WINDOWS, 
24, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, LONDON, 
N.W. (adjoining Euston Station). 


HEATON & BUTLER a 
will, in future, carry on the whole of their BUSINESS at the above 
adress, retaining Offices only at 236, MARYLEBONE ROAD. They 
are now in a position to fulfil with greater expedition all Orders 
received, as well as to maintain the excellence in execution and 
design which has so long been the characteristic of their establishment. 


\ 
OHO PLATE GLASS WAREHOUSE, 
26, SOHO-SQUARE, W. and GEORGE-YARD, o> 
STREET, W.C.—Mr. ALFRED GOSLETT begs to inform | 
builders, and the trade generally, that the NEW TARIFF of PRI 
for PLATE GLASS adopted unanimously by the English manufacturers 
is now ready for delivery, and will be forwarded on application. 
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ro BUILDERS, HOUSE-PAINTERS, 
and DECORATORS.—For damp or new walls requi 

inted red on immediately, use ROUSE’S SOLUTION, 13s. per 

om, ps mg quart can, 3s. 9d.—5, Granby-street, Hampstead-road 

N.W. 








Offiee 

pox :—Printed by CHARLES WrMax, Printer, at the Printing Offite 

“a Cox & WYMAN , Nos. 74 and 75, Great Queen-Street, ee 
inn-fields, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-fields ; and pub ero. L 
the said CHARLES Wyman, at the Office of “ THE BUILDER, S the 
York-street, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent-garden, both 
ounty of Middlesex.~Saturday, September 14, 1861. 











